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TRANSFERS OF POPULATIONS 
IN NORTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


THE German-speaking Balts of Estonia and Latvia, the various 
elements of the population of Poland, Poles, Ukrainians, White 
Russians, Lithuanians, Jews, and Germans, are on the road. There 
is a general uprooting of peoples settled in most cases for centuries, 
in others for generations, to new homes. The more fortunate, who 
have a semblance of option in their wanderings, can take with them 
their movable property, or some of it, but all must leave their homes 
and the land they have inherited from their forefathers; the less 
fortunate Poles and Jews are expelled practically destitute. 














I. THE SITUATION IN POLAND 


A writer in the Vélkischer Beobachter of Oct. 25 will not be sus- 
pected of exaggerating the misery of the Polish peasantry. “Whether 
near Cracow or Czestochowa, on the roads near the German frontier 
or in the central Polish region near Warsaw, or in the north-west 
between Kolo and Posen, or round Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) and Thorn 
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(Torun)—everywhere we were met by streams of refugees.”’ Half 
Poland seemed to be wandering without any definite plan or direc- 
tion. He admits that the uprooting of the Polish people “‘with dull, 
ill-natured, and sullen faces’’, going about in rags, with their small 
belongings in farm-carts, is partly due to the war, but he chooses to 
ascribe it in the main to their own faults. 

According to a statement from the Polish Press Bureau in London 
of Nov. 3, German statements on the future disposal of the popula- 
tions in the German occupied territory of Poland indicate that 
Poles in the annexed provinces of Pomerania (1,800,000), Posen 
(2,200,000), and Polish Silesia (1,200,000) will be expelled, leaving 
their property behind. The homes and lands of expelled Poles are to 
be occupied by Germans evacuated from Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Russia, Poland under Russian occupation, Hungary, Rumania, South 
Tirol, and possibly Yugoslavia, to the number of about 2,000,000. 
Poles in the province of Lublin are to make way for Jews from 
Germany (400,000), from Austria (400,000), from former Czecho- 
slovakia (200,000), and from the rest of German-occupied Poland 
(1,500,000). 

It might be doubted whether schemes of such a sweeping character 
are feasible. Even if the cruel suffering entailed in a movement of 
population on this scale, involving the rooting up of millions of 
people from homes occupied by them and their forefathers for 
generations, and in most cases for centuries, could be borne, there is 
the further difficulty that Poland was overpopulated in relation to 
its resources before the war, and the immigration into Western 
Poland of a million Jews and 2 million Germans uprooted from other 
countries must mean, under the condition of dislocation and destruc- 
tion caused by the war, starvation for thousands of the less-favoured 
elements, Poles, and Jews. 

The changes are already taking place. The whole Polish population 
apparently is to be pushed into the central provinces (excluding 
the Jewish Reserve in Lublin). They go to these already populated 
areas penniless and with the fewest possible personal belongings, and 
it is difficult to see how they can survive. 

Colonization of Provinces annexed by Germany. In the meantime 
colonization by Germans is proceeding in the ““German’’ districts of 
Pomerelia, Posen, Upper Silesia, and Suwalki, and official preference 
is in every case given to German labour. The incoming Germans are 
to find everything in order in the homes evacuated by the Poles. 
The Polish inhabitants (128,000) of Gdynia have already been de- 
ported to the interior to make room for new-comers from Germany, 
Tirol, and the Baltic States, leaving the houses furnished ready for 
the new occupants, and the severest restrictions are placed on those 
Poles who have not yet been driven out of the annexed provinces. 

Jews. It is reported (by the Berlin correspondent of the Danish 
Politiken, Nov. 5) that the establishment of the Jewish Reserve in 
Poland, in Lublin and the surrounding district, is already under way. 
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Transport of Jews from Germany was to begin on Nov. 6, and within 
a year every Jew in Germany would be removed. Twenty-two 
thousand Jews from Austria and Silesia, mainly from Vienna, 
Moravska, Ostrava, and Katowice, have already been sent, though 
from Katowice only the men have gone. Jews leaving Germany take 
with them 3 days’ food supply and what clothing they can carry. 
Their houses and property are sold, the proceeds being paid into a 
central fund, though there may be 6 months’ grace for the family 
until the man finds a new home. They are to work in the fields from 
which the Poles have been driven out. Lodz and Warsaw have both 
been emptied of Jews, who appear to be moving towards Lublin. 
Even in the Jewish Reserve the Jews are not to practise professions, 
with the exception of medicine. Later information from the same 
correspondent, cited in The Times of Nov. 10, gives slightly different 
figures. He says: “Jews are being first given shelter in a huge camp 
in the little town of Nisko, on the San River, south-west of Lublin. 
Every care is taken by the posting of special S.S. guards and by 
means of barbed wire fencing that Jews shall not try to escape into 
Russia.” The future reserve appear to be small in area, and will 
be strongly guarded so that no non-Jews can enter and no Jews 
can leave. 

Exchange between ‘German’ 


’ 


and “‘Russian”’ Poland. It was re- 


ported a month ago (Oct. 8) that an agreement was being reached 
that the 4 million Poles in the Russian zone, together with the many 


thousands of Poles who had fled into Eastern Poland before the 
German advance, were to be transferred to the small puppet Polish 
State to be set up in Central Poland under German control, but this 
report seems to have been premature, and it is doubtful if any option 
to return will now be granted, even if there were room for them in 
the restricted area now available. Polish estates have been con- 
fiscated in the Russian areas now formally incorporated in White 
Russia and Western Ukraine, which are being completely Sovietized. 
It is suggested (see Le Temps, Oct. 31) that for many of these un- 
happy people there is little prospect other than transplantation to 
distant centres in the U.S.S.R. where there is a shortage of labour. 
It is indeed reported that some Polish unemployed have already 
been sent to work in the mines in the Don Basin. 

The agreement actually concluded between the German and Soviet 
Governments on exchange provided only for the exchange of the 
Germans living in “Western Ukraine” and White Russia, against 
the Ukrainians and White Russians in the German area. There 
are also some 15,000 Great Russians, many of them refugees after 
the Russian Revolution, of whose future nothing is known. In the 
exchange of populations migrants may take with them, within certain 
limits, their movable property. A German Commission of 7 members 
reached Moscow on Oct. 17 to arrange for the transfer of the Germans. 
These Germans, like the Balts, have long been separated from Ger- 
many. Some of them were settled by the Hapsburgs in Austrian 
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Galicia in the course of the nineteenth century, and others in Vol- 
hynia by the Tsar Nicholas I. 

Vilna. The Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Oct. 8 provided among 
other things for the handing over to Lithuania of Vilna (Wilno) and 
the surrounding territory and a narrow strip running north to the 
Latvian frontier near Daugavpils (Dvinsk). These areas are peopled 
mainly by Poles, White Russians, and Jews, and the Lithuanian 
minority is not very large. In Lithuania itself there are also a number 
of Polish and Jewish refugees; in Vilna alone about 100,000. Al- 
though the Lithuanians have provided food for fugitives, the country 
is poor and there is little possibility of their being able to remain. 
There is therefore danger that these people also may be driven else- 
where. 


2. THE TRANSFER OF GERMAN BALTs TO POLAND 


Policy of Transfer. The shifting of Reich Germans and of German 
Balts from Estonia and Latvia to Poland was probably determined 
by the immediate emergency, but it may be regarded as part of a 
possibly wider movement to recall people of German origin from 
other European countries to Germany. Whatever the immediate 
motives for the transfer may have been, the action taken shows a 
remarkable volte-face in German policy, the first signs of which had 
been shown in the Italo-German Agreement for the withdrawal of 
Germans from Tirol. Hitherto the colonies of ‘‘ Auslandsdeutsche” 
have been regarded as missionaries for the expansion of Germany. 
The existence of the large Sudeten German group in Czechoslovakia, 
and of a German minority in Poland, provided the excuse for the first 
steps towards the destruction of these countries. No pains have been 
spared to urge ‘‘ Auslandsdeutsche”’ in every country, whether they 
have acquired another nationality or not, to regard themselves as 
primarily German. But in the Baltic States, where the German 
minorities have always been regarded as leaders of German culture 
in Eastern Europe and as the proud successors of the pioneers of the 
thirteenth century, the procedure is reversed, and they are to be 
incorporated in territory conquered by the Reich. The signal was 
given in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech on Oct. 6 last.? 

Arrangements must already have been made for the withdrawal of 
Reich Germans and German Balts from the Baltic countries when 
the speech was made, for on Oct. 7 the German Ministers in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania began negotiating with the Foreign Ministries 
of those countries for the withdrawal of German minorities and 
every German family in Riga was informed on the next day where 


1 “The whole East and South-East of Europe is partly filled with splinters of 
German nationality which cannot be maintained. They are the cause of continuous 
disturbances between countries. In this age of the principle of national States and 
the racial idea, it is Utopian to believe that it is possible to assimilate without 
difficulty these members of a nation of high standing. It is, therefore, one of the tasks 
of a far-seeing order of European life to carry out resettlements in this area so as to 
remove at least one of the sources of conflict in Europe.” 
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and how they should travel. The first to go were Reich Germans; 
arrangements for the transfer of long-established German Balts were 
more complicated. 

The official reasons given for the step in the German Press of 
Oct. 11 were: (1) the necessity of filling up the great basin of the 
Vistula with settlers of their own people; (2) the determination to 
create a condition of lasting political peace and appeasement in the 
Baltic. 

Onlookers in Allied and neutral countries were disposed to find 
other motives for the uprooting of an upper and middle class de- 
scended from the German colonizers of the thirteenth and following 
centuries, and of the German peasants who migrated in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. One of these was that the Reich 
apprehended the Sovietization of these countries and was withdraw- 
ing Germans in time, and another that the removal was part of a 
secret agreement with the Soviet Government for the definite abdica- 
tion of German influence in the Baltic as a condition for the provision 
of Soviet gold, needed for the purchase of Swedish ore and for other 
urgent purposes, to the Reich (see The Times, Oct. 16). These are 
indignantly denied in Moscow (see a communiqué issued by the Tass 
Agency on Oct. 14). The Soviet-Baltic treaties expressly disclaim 
any intervention in the internal affairs of the State.' Both parties to 
the Soviet-German Pact deride the notion of any pressure on the 
part of Russia to exclude German influence in the Baltic. Another 
possible motive suggested by the conditions of transfer is that Ger- 
many hopes to obtain from the migration badly needed foreign 
exchange with which to finance purchases of food and materials from 
the Baltic States. 

Conditions of Transfer. In Estonia transfer arrangements appear 
to have been concluded without much difficulty. M. Sepp, Estonian 
Minister for Economic Affairs, said on Oct. 20 that the emigration 
would be completed in 3 months. The property of the emigrants 
would be gradually liquidated and the proceeds ultimately paid in 
gold into a transfer account in such a way as not to affect injuriously 
Estonia’s balance of payments. The possibility was being considered 
of using the capital eventually to be transferred to Germany to foster 
Estonia’s new export industries, since new export commodities would 
accelerate the transfer of capital. This statement may be explained 
as meaning that the Reich obtains foreign exchange with which to 
pay for imports from Estonia and elsewhere. The emigrant takes 
with him 50 Estonian crowns and such personal belongings as he can 
find transport for. A newly created German Trust attends to the 
liquidation of the rest of his property.? 

Agreement on the liquidation of German property was not so 
easily reached with Latvia. An article in the Latvian Government 


' For details see the Bulletins of Oct. 7 and 21, 1939. 

? A summary of the economic and financial clauses of the agreement for the 
jam of Germans and German Balts from Estonia is printed in the Financial 
News, Oct. 23. 
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paper declared that, if the demands of the Reich were accepted, 
Latvia would have to export to Germany during the next 20 to 25 
years a large part of their production in order to pay for the property 
left behind by the Germans, and would find it hard to secure the 
foreign exchange for purchases elsewhere.! Agreement was, however, 
reached on Oct. 30 that those electing for Reich citizenship must 
leave by Dec. 15. Unsold property is to be handed over to a German 
Trust Company, to operate up to the end of 1941, and rural estates 
must be transferred by Jan. 31, 1940. 

Pressure for immediate withdrawal of Germans has not been put 
on Lithuania, but there has been a suggestion that the 40,000 Ger- 
mans in Lithuania may be exchanged for Lithuanians living in East 
Prussia and the newly annexed Suwalki district. The total wealth 
of Germans in all Baltic States is put at from £80,000,000 to 
£100,000,000. 

The Migration. Migration from Estonia proceeded very rapidly. 
By Nov. 6, 12,000 had already gone, and there were about 2,000 to 
3,000 to follow.? The first shipload of Latvian Balts, as distinct from 
Reich Germans, did not leave for Gdynia until Nov. 4, but the trans- 
fer, affecting some 60,000 people, was then expected to proceed 
rapidly. Herr Himmler, who is in charge of the operations, was said 
to be willing to accept a certain number of Stateless persons, holders 
of Nansen passports and others, who desired to leave with the Ger- 
mans for one reason or another. Some of these may have been 
German peasants settled in Russia who escaped at the time of the 
collectivization of farms in the U.S.S.R.3 

The German minority in Latvia was mainly urban ; Germans filled 
an important place in commerce and the professions in all the prin- 
cipal towns, especially Riga. Large estates were broken up after the 
war, and some German owners left the country at that time. The 
Germans on the land are mostly small farmers or peasants. Most of 
the German peasants in Latvia are the descendants of settlers in the 
nineteenth century, though some came from South Russia in the 
years before the World War. In Estonia also the majority of the 
Germans are urban. They are merchants, industrialists, artisans, and 
expropriated landowners. On the other hand, the poorer German 
minority in Lithuania (about 30,000), settled mainly near the East 
Prussian border and in Kovno, included a large peasant element, 
many of them descendants of members of persecuted Protestant 
sects who settled in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It was reported from Latvia and Estonia that there was some 
enthusiasm for the migration among the younger members of the 
German minority, but older people left their homes to face an un- 
known future with heavy hearts. Some took with them small tins 

1 See also the Bulletin of Nov. 4, 1939, p. 49. 

2 In 1934 the official estimate of German population was 16,346. 

3 The Latvian 1935 census figures showed 62,144 Germans who were Latvian 


citizens, half of whom lived in Riga, 4,315 German nationals, and 1,336 Stateless 
persons, 
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Lithuania. Article 4 of the Soviet-Lithuanian Pact provided for Soviet land and 
air forces of strictly limited strength at points established by mutual agreement. 
No places for bases were mentioned. It is stated, though without definite confirma- 
tion, that arrangements have been reached by which 20,000 Soviet troops will be 
quartered at bases south of Kaunas, east and north-east of Vilna. A Soviet air-base 
is to be created on the outskirts of Vilna. 

Latvia. The Soviet-Latvian Pact (see Bulletin of Oct. 21, 1939, p. 29) expressly 
provided for U.S.S.R. naval bases at Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils (Windau), for 
coast artillery bases between Ventspils and Pitrags (Petragge), and for several Soviet 
aerodromes according to special arrangements, the number of garrison troops to be 
agreed on. The location of the aerodromes, expected to be near Ventspils and 
Liepaja, has not been announced. 

Estonia. The Soviet-Estonian Pact (see Bulletin of Oct. 7, 1939, pp. 12-13) by 
Article 3 provided for the right to maintain naval bases and several aerodromes on 
lease terms on the islands of Dagé (Hiiumaa) and Oesel (Saaremaa) and in the town 
and port of Paldiski (Baltiski). The sites of aerodromes to be fixed by agreement. 
Until the bases have been actually constructed, the Soviet troops are being garrisoned 
temporarily outside the allotted sites, as well as in them, i.e. apparently, over the 
whole territory of the islands of Saaremaa and Hiiumaa, over the whole of the 
Paldiski district ((including Rannakiila and Klooga), as well as in Haapsalu, Lihula, 
and places south of Tallinn. 

The Soviet demands on Finland, as revealed in Red Fleet, the official organ of the 
Soviet Navy, on Nov. 12, are: a naval base on the Hangé peninsula commanding the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland; Hogland and other islands at the eastern end of 
the Gulf; Bjérko island, sound and port, commanding the entrance to the bay of 
Viborg (Viipuri) ; a new frontier running from Bjérko eastward to join the present 
frontier crossing Lake Ladoga; and the Finnish part of the Rybachi peninsula, which 
would place the Finnish port of Petsamo within reach of Russian guns. 
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containing soil of the farms they were leaving. They were persuaded, 
partly by fear of Soviet penetration, and partly by reluctance to cut 
themselves off completely from German culture and German con- 
nexions as they would have had to do, because the official with- 
drawal of the minority means the closing of German schools, churches, 
hospitals, and other institutions. 

The German Balts transferred are not going to the Old Reich. 
They are to be settled in the annexed districts under the care of 
Labour officials of the Reich, and are to be placed in the same kind 
of occupations as they had before as far as possible. This, however, 
seems hardly practicable, as a great part of the immigrants are town- 
dwellers, and they are being moved into predominantly rural areas. 


Whether this inward movement of German colonies from European 
countries back to Germany will be extended to other countries than 
to Tirol and the Baltic States is as yet unknown. The special political 
conditions in Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania due to the preponderant 
position secured by Russia, do not exist elsewhere. Other German 
established minorities have certainly been alarmed by what has 
taken place in the Baltic, and it is feared by some of them that 
forced ‘‘ repatriation’’ accompanied by expropriation may take place 
elsewhere. MB 


GERMANY’S MINERAL SUPPLIES. I 


ANY estimate of the position of Germany with regard to the supply of 
minerals for war and other purposes is subject to the consideration that 
the full position is not clear from the statistics of production and trade 
returns without more complete knowledge than is available of the rate of 
consumption of individual commodities. In other words, essential informa- 
tion on stocks is defective, though some cautious deductions may be drawn 
from the rate of import and from occasional statements by trade organiza- 
tions. The accumulation of stocks must have been a matter of common 
precaution for a country obtaining large supplies from the British and 
French Empires, and from other sources likely to be inaccessible in case 
of war. No secret, indeed, was made of the objectives of the Four Year 
Plan. Nine months ago, on Jan. 26, 1939, in a supplement to the Weekly 
Report of the semi-official German Institute for Economic Research, 
Professor Ernst Wagemann wrote that “for four years now the German 
economy has been in the process of adjusting itself to the economic require- 
ments of a future war’’. 

The present note is concerned only with the mineral requirements of 
German war industry. What, then, are the minerals of which Germany 
has a surplus, a sufficiency, or a partial or total deficiency, and wnat are 
her prospects of continuing to obtain sufficient supplies in the event of a 
long war? 


1. Minerals of which Germany has a surplus (including Austrian and Czecho- 
slovakian supplies). 
Coal, of which she now controls extra supplies from the Polish mines. 
Magnesite, of which Austria is the world’s largest producer. 
Potash, of which Germany is the largest producer in the world. 
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2. Minerals in which she has a relatively small deficiency. 
Lead, probably easily made good from neighbouring countries. 
Zinc, which can be made good from Poland. 
Antimony, in which any deficiency over Czechoslovakian and Austrian supplies 
can probably be made good from Yugoslavia. 
3. Minerals in which she is largely or wholly deficient. 
Iron Tungsten Petroleum 
Copper Chromium Manganese 
Tin Vanadium Asbestos 
Nickel Molybdenum Sulphur or Pyrites 
Bauxite Mercury Phosphates 


Germany’s difficulties in supply of mineral products essential for defence 
thus centre in the last group. Of these supplies certain commodities can 
be obtained from South-Eastern and Southern Europe, or from Baltic 
littoral States without interruption by the Allied control of contraband.! 
These are: bauxite, from Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy, and Greece; 
chromium, from Balkan States and Turkey, though normally large sup- 
plies are derived from Africa; mercury, obtainable from Italy, which is 
Germany’s ordinary source of supply; sulphur, supplied by Italy; and 
pyrites, obtainable from Italy and Scandinavian countries, even though 
Spanish supplies, the largest in normal times, may be unobtainable. 

Serious German problems of mineral supply therefore are concerned 
with iron, copper, tin, oil, nickel, manganese, and certain other non- 
ferrous metals. The following table shows the imports of these minerals 
in the last 3 years and the first 6 months of 1939, and the sources of 
supply in 1938. The figures taken from the German trade rettirns are 
analysed, as far as regards imports from British and French Empire and 
certain other sources, in an article by Sir George Schuster in The Economist 
of May 20, 1939, and in various numbers of the Mineral Trade Notes of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Sir George Schuster draws attention 
to the intensification of Germany’s effort to build up war equipment and 
reserves of essential commodities during the past 2 or 3 years, of all metals 
and ores, especially pig iron and scrap, copper, aluminium, and nickel ore. 

It is hoped to return in forthcoming numbers of the Bulletin to the 
position of Germany with regard to supplies of oil, iron, and copper. In 
the meantime it is suggested that the deficiencies represented by the 
cessation or even the substantial curtailment of supplies from overseas 
countries can hardly be made good either by German conquests in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland or from Russia. It is doubtful whether they can be 
made good to any extent from Russia, when there is at present no large 
surplus of oil above home needs, and where it is often difficult to meet 
home requirements of metals, not because the resources do not exist, but 
because of difficulties in exploitation and transport. 

The mineral resources of the U.S.S.R. are on an enormous scale and are 
very varied, including many of the rarer non-ferrous metals essential for 
the armaments and engineering industries. Extensive prospecting in the 
last few years has revealed new resources of lead, gold, copper, antimony, 

' The supplies of the mineral products seized under the British Contraband Control 
in the 2 months since the war began included by the end of Oct. 2,500 tons sulphur ; 
5,700 tons pyrites; 1,500 tons chlorate of potash; 87,540 tons petroleum products 
(including 12,000,000 gallons of petrol) ; 1,150 tons steel scrap; 81,500 tons iron ore ; 
38,500 tons manganese; 400 tons molybdenum; 160 tons wolframite; 21,500 tons 
aluminium and bauxite; 8,400 tons copper; 2,800 tons lead; 3,250 tons zinc; and 
1,760 tons of other metals. The indirect losses are greater because overseas neutral 
shippers are in present circumstances reluctant to send goods. 
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German Imports of War Materials 


(Figures in thousands of metric tons) 





Total imports 





—-———| Principal sources of supply in 1938.* Those 
| | | 2939 sources which are mm fact inaccessible in war 
1936 1937 1938 | (6 mths) are in italics 
Crude mineral oil | 982°8 1,197°9 1,326°4 512 | (1937 figures) Netherlands West Indies 442, 
Mexico 323, U.S.A. 249, Venezuela 152. 
Refined mineral | 3,235°2 3,109°4 3,640°6 | 2,008 | (1937 figures omitting minor products) Nether- 
oil | | lands West Indies 1,021, U.S.A. 751, Ru- 
| | } mania 520, U.S.S.R. 301, Peru 150, Iran 148, 
| | Netherlands India, 129.t 
Tron ore* . - | 18,469°3 | 20,620°9 | 21,927°5 11,246 | Sweden 8,992, France 5,056, Luxembourg 
| 1,718, Newfoundland 1,121, Norway 1,118, 
Spain 1,082, Algeria 755, Spanish Africa 
and others 724, British W. Africa, &c., 461, 
Greece 249, and others. 
Pigiron . ° . 5 | France 170°9, Belgium 87, Spain 52, British 
India 35, Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Luxembourg and others smaller 
quantities. 
Scrap iron . F “5 | 5 United States 463, Belgium 245, United King- 
| | dom 118, Netherlands 94, France 83, Luxem- 
bourg 58, smaller amounts from Dominican 
| | Republic, Cuba, Sweden and others 
Manganese ore . s : Union of S. Africa 268, U.S.S.R. 61, Brazil 
48, British India 17, Chile 10, and others. 
Copper ore ‘ , 0 | | France 156, Cyprus, &c., 141, Netherlands 
114, Belgium 54, Denmark 50, Norway 36, 
| United Kingdom 32, Spain 27, and others. 
Copper rough and | } Rhodesia 76, U.S.A. 62, Chile 40, Belgian 
alloys Congo 40, Canada 19, Finland 13, and others. 
Chrome ore ; . Union of S. Africa 60, Turkey 53, Greece 14, 
| Rhodesia 14, Yugoslavia 13, and others. 
Nickel ore : . . Netherlands India 17, Canada 13, Burma 3 
| and others. 
Nickelf « . . o United Kingdom 1-3, U.S.A. 0-9, Norway 0'9, 
Canada o-6, and others. 
Pyrites F ‘ . Spain 895, Norway 253, British Mediterranean 
193, Italy 44, Greece 27, Sweden 13, and 
others. 
Bauxite and cryo- , Hungary 363, Yugoslavia 348, N. India 193, 
lite Italy 96, France 93, Greece 85, Denmark 7, 
and others. 
Aluminium . , . Various 
Tin ore e on . . Bolivia 6, and small quantities from S.W. 
Africa and Argentina. 
Tint . . - , . N. India 4, Netherlands 4, British Malaya 2, 
and others. 





Zinc oret . , Poland 66, Newfoundland 27, United Kingdom 
22, Australia 19, Spain 15, Mexico 12, and 
others. 

Zinc (spelter) . | . 70°6 74°9 Poland 30, Belgium and Luxembourg 24, 

Norway 15, and others. 

















Coal imports are not given in the above tables as Germany and Poland are net exporters. 


* The supplies from British and French sources are of course automatically cut off. Naval control makes 
other overseas supplies very problematical. The sources are the country from which consignments are made. 
These are obviously in some cases clearing stations, the Netherlands for Netherlands India produce, Belgium 
for Congo produce, &c. Therefore it does not follow that equal supplies will remain available in war-time. 

+ Various alloys and some other small groups are omitted. 

¢ Curacao is a refining centre for Caribbean oil; this accounts for the large supplies from Netherlands West 
Indies. The figure of Rumanian exports to Germany and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia for 1938 
is much higher. Out of a total export of 2,954,000 metric tons exported in the 8 months Jan. to Aug., 961,000 
metric tons or 32°5 per cent. of the whole export went to Germany (Universul, Nov. 4). England and Italy 
between them took about the same amount. 


cobalt, tungsten, bauxite, tin, nickel, zinc, coal, iron, and oil. But there 
is a great difference between knowledge of these resources and bringing 
them into use at the places where they are required. To bring these 
resources into use within Russia herself requires time, money, labour, and 
greatly improved transport. One of the main difficulties of Russian 
economy has always been the immense distances to be covered between 
the point of supply and the point of use, between the mine and the indus- 
trial works. Her great resources in oil have hitherto only been exploited 
in the Caucasus, many hundreds of miles from the main industrial centres, 
and she has little margin for export in any case; her supplies of the rarer 
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metals lie partly in the Urals but mainly in Central Asia, and the coal and 
iron of the Don Basin have to be transported long distances. Only 
gradually have some of these difficulties been overcome by the exploitation 
of coal beyond the Urals for new industrial centres in Western Siberia, 
and the establishment of industry in the Far East to prevent the necessity 
of bringing all supplies for defence thousands of miles has encountered 
unexampled difficulties. 

For these reasons alone it is unlikely, even if the Soviet Government were 
actively determined to assist Germany, that German requirements in 
metals hitherto brought from overseas could be supplied in any large 
degree except in the distant future. 

Some progress in overcoming the handicap of distance has been made. 
In 1913, for example, some 87 per cent. of the coal mined in Russia was 
produced in the Don coalfields in the Ukraine, with a corresponding strain 
on transport in a country whose lines of communication extend from the 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific and from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea and 
the borders of Afghanistan and China. To-day the Western Siberian and 
Kazakstan mines account for 18 per cent. of the total, which represents 
sume improvement. 

In spite of increasing mining of iron and coal in Western Siberia the 
important Kuznetzk metallurgical plants in the south-east of West Siberia 
are still mainly supplied by ore from the Urals, a distance of over 1,300 
miles, and manganese from the Caucasus two to four thousand miles to the 
centre of Magnitogorsk on the Ural River and to Kuznetzk. Progress is 
being made with road and river communication, but for a long time to 
come delivery on the western frontiers of Russia of materials from Central 
Asia and the Caucasus must be a very difficult matter, and export by way 
of the Black Sea is not very useful to Germany. 


Non-FERROUS METALS 


In the supply of non-ferrous metals, other than copper, German diffi- 
culties may be less than in her major requirements in oil and iron, but they 
are still considerable. Her deficiency in manganese she hopes to make 
good from the U.S.S.R. German imports of tin, of which she has no 
domestic supply, have not shown a marked increase in recent years. 
The tin-producing countries, British Malaya, Netherlands India, Bolivia, 
Nigeria, China, and Belgian Congo, are all virtually inaccessible at 
present. The situation has been met to some extent by the substitution 
of aluminium for many purposes, but tin would seem to be essential in 
the preparation of bronze, bearing metals, and other alloys. 

German imports of nickel ore rose from 17,651 metric tons in 1936 to 
34,215 metric tons in 1938, and it is therefore probable that she has 
accumulated some stocks. She also imported nickel metal from pro- 
cessing or importing countries, mainly from Great Britain and the U.S., 
amounting in all in 1938 to 3,984 metric tons. German imports of nickel 
ore from Greece and Netherlands India have recently been considerable, 
but the metal content has been small. 

The main sources of world supply of nickel ore are, of course, Canada 
with go per cent. and New Caledonia with 4.3 per cent. (metal content). 
It is clear that German stocks cannot be replenished to any serious extent. 

Of the other non-ferrous metals mentioned in the third list above most 
of those in the engineering and armaments trade are derived from non- 
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European sources, the exceptions being chromium, obtainable from 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey; and antimony, deficiency in which has 
probably been already largely met by Czechoslovakian supplies, and which 
can be made good from Yugoslavia. But, unless sufficient stocks have 
been accumulated, the German armaments industries must suffer from the 
lack of tungsten, coming normally from China and Burma, vanadium 
from South African and American sources, and molybdenum from the 
United States. 

The enlarged Chatham House memorandum 18a on Raw Materials (just 
published) points out that manganese, nickel, tungsten, vanadium, and 
molybdenum are primarily important in the manufacture of special steels 
required for the motor and armament industries. Though these metals are 
chiefly required for the manufacture of special steels (something like 95 per 
cent. of the world’s manganese being used in steel making), they have 
other important uses in the chemical and electrical industries. 


ECONOMIES IN METAL CONSUMPTION 


Economies in the use of metals in short supply are of various kinds. 
The Four Year Plan, inaugurated in Sept. 1936, called for the replacement 
as far as possible of imported metals by those produced at home, especially 
by the extended use of aluminium, magnesite, and zinc. One of the prin- 
cipal substitutes is aluminium. The German industry has been largely 
expanded, and the Austrian works based on local raw materials are being 
extended. The following table shows how aluminium has taken the place 
of copper, lead, zinc, and tin: 


Composition of Germany’s Consumption of Non-ferrous Metals' 





1933 1937 é 


Metric | Cubic | Per cent.| Metric | Cubic | Per cent. 
tons | metres of total tons | metres | of total 








17 146,500 54,000 | 36 


| 
Aluminium . . 34,300 | 12,700 | 
Copper ; . | 238,400 | 26,800 35 | 340,000 | 38,000 | 26 





Lead . ; - | 144,200 12,600 17 | 240,000 | 21,000 | 14 
Zinc . . ‘ 148,000 21,500 28 | 234,000 | 34,000 | 23 
Tin | 17,100 | 2,300 3 17,000 2,300 | 





Other economies are the collection and utilization of scrap, and the 
rationalization of existing works and of processes. At the same time 
intensive prospecting for new sources of supply has been going on. Mag- 
nesite, the only metal consumption of which is not officially restricted in 
Germany, is replacing heavier non-ferrous metals in automobile and air- 
craft construction. For many purposes for which aluminium and magnesite 
are too light recourse is had to zinc. Zinc consumption has risen from 
72,900 metric tons in 1934 to 194,400 metric tons in 1938. 

The reorientation of German trade which has taken place in recent 


™ United States Bureau of Mines, Mineral Trade Notes, July 20, 1939, p. 4. Further 
progress was made in 1938 in the substitution of aluminium for heavier outs. From 
1934 to 1938, 92 per cent. of the high-tension cables installed in Germany were of 
aluminium, whereas from 1927 to 1933, 66 per cent. were of copper. The “eloxal” 
plating process made aluminium useful in many new ways in the building industry. 
Very pure aluminium treated by this process was used for reflectors. The develop- 
ment of arc-welding of aluminium and its alloys more than doubled the use of welding 
electrodes in 1938. The welding process was applied successfully to the construc tion 
of light-metal railroad cars for the first time in 1938. 
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years with a view to decreasing her dependence on overseas supplies 
which might be cut off by naval action has increased the proportion of her 
total trade done with Baltic countries and with South-Eastern and 
Southern Europe.' But this change, while it has lent additional security 
to her food supplies, has not materially affected the metal situation. The 
most important individual move in this respect seems to have been the 
economic agreement with Rumania, under which German machinery is to 
be provided for Rumanian mines, and mixed German-Rumanian com- 
panies are to be established for the exploitation of calceo-pyrites in the 
Dobrudja, chrome ore in the Banat, manganese ore in the Vatra Dornei 
and Bresteni regions, and also of bauxite and petroleum. Yugoslavian 
resources of iron and of many non-ferrous metals are as yet only partially 
developed, and in the last two years some German capital has been in- 
vested in mining industries in that country. 

The important German deficiency in oil, iron, and copper will be 


examined in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
M. B. 


NOTE ON THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


THE Rumanian province of Bessarabia, lying between the Pruth, the 
Danube, the Dniester, and the Black Sea, formed part of the autonomous 
principality of Moldavia under the Ottoman Empire until it was ceded to 
Russia by a treaty signed at Bucarest on May 28, 1812. Its boundaries 
are natural boundaries except on the north, where the land frontier with 
Polish Galicia has now become a Russian frontier. There was a rectifica- 
tion of frontiers by the Treaty of Paris in 1856 at the close of the Crimean 
War, and the districts of Ismail, Cahul, and Bolgrad on the left bank of the 
Pruth were allotted to Moldavia, but they had to be given back to Russia 
in 1878. 

During the hundred years in which Bessarabia remained in Russian 
hands some “ Russification”’ took place, mainly in the middle and land- 
owning classes, but in 1914 probably about 66 per cent. of the population 
were still to be counted as of Moldavian origin. Ever since Rumania 
became an independent State in 1878 she had desired the return of the 
province, and in 1917, on the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, a 
“National Moldavian” committee was formed in Bessarabia, and on 
Oct. 23 a Bessarabian “ Military Congress” at Odessa set up a Supreme 
Council of 120 members, the members being nominated by various groups 
of the population. On Dec. 2, 1917, this body set up an autonomous 
Moldavian-Bessarabian Republic, and on Jan. 24, 1918, the Moldavian 
Republic declared itself independent. Meanwhile, Rumanian troops were 
invited to enter the country to maintain order. On Mar. 9, 1918, however, 
a Rumanian-Soviet Agreement was signed providing for a withdrawal of 
Rumanian troops, which did not in fact take place, and on Apr. 8 the 
Bessarabian Council voted for political union with Rumania, but providing 
for provincial autonomy. On Nov. 17 the Council went further and agreed 
to simple annexation by Rumania. 

' For this reorientation see the Bulletin of April 23, 1938, vol. xv, no. 8. The move- 
ment has been accentuated since that time. A later and fuller statement is to be 


found in South-Eastern Europe, Oxford University Press, 2nd edition, June, 1939 
(another Institute publication). 
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No outside Power recognized this transaction at the time, and nearly 
18 months elapsed before the Supreme Council of the Allies decided to 
recognize the de facto position, and to confirm recognition by a treaty 
signed on Oct. 28, 1920, by the Four Principal Allied Powers, but not by 
the United States. The Soviet Government, for their part, refused to 
recognize the authority of the League of Nations, to which certain func- 
tions were allotted under the treaty, or the validity of the vote of the 
Bessarabian Council, on which annexation had been based. Ratification 
of the treaty was delayed, but Great Britain ratified in 1922, France in 
1924, and Italy in 1927. It was not ratified by Japan. 

At an early date the Soviet Union had concluded boundary agreements 
with Poland, the Baltic States, and Finland, but no agreement was reached 
with Rumania, although attempts were made in 1924 and at various 
subsequent dates. When France desired to conclude a non-aggression 
treaty with the U.S.S.R., she felt this could not be done unless treaties 
of this nature were also concluded between the Soviet Union and France's 
allies, Poland and Rumania. A Polish-Russian Treaty was signed, and a 
Russo-Rumanian agreement was almost reached when M. Titulescu, then 
Rumanian Minister in London, asked, through the mediation of France, 
for a new formula on the Bessarabian question. This the U.S.S.R. refused, 
but when the French treaty was negotiated with the Soviet Union, the 
French asked for and received a special assurance that the U.S.S.R. would 
not have resort to violence for the settlement of outstanding questions 
with Rumania. 

In 1934 the U.S.S.R. was officially “recognized” by Rumania. In the 
letters exchanged between M. Titulescu and M. Litvinoff, Rumania and 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to respect each other’s sovereignty—and thus, 
tacitly, Rumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia might be said to have 
been recognized. M. Titulescu would have gone further, and hoped to 
conclude a treaty of non-aggression with the U.S.S.R., but fear of Bol- 
shevism in Rumania was too great, and his fall in 1936 was partly due to 
this part of his policy. 

In the early months of 1937 there were circumstantial reports that the 
Soviet Government were preparing to recognize definitely the annexation 
of Bessarabia, but the hopes entertained in Bucarest that the long-standing 
uncertainty had at last been ended were not fulfilled. On Apr. 5 the Soviet 
Press described the reports as utterly groundless. It was generally under- 
stood that the Soviet Union could take no such step, as national feeling 
was much stronger on the Bessarabian question than on the former Rus- 
sian provinces incorporated in the Baltic States and Poland, though they 
were willing to continue the policy of not raising the issue, which had been 
adopted at the time of the Rumanian recognition of Poland. But on 
July 4, 1937, Pravda spoke of the Rumanian frontier as not settled, and 
referred to frontier incidents with the comment that these may have “sad 
and unexpected consequences”’. 

At Geneva in Sept. 1937 M. Litvinoff was reported to have had long 
conversations with the Rumanian Foreign Minister, M. Antonescu, and it 
was again hoped that definite agreement would be reached. This hope 
was not realized, and there was, therefore, still some uncertainty as to the 
position when war broke out last September. 


The population of Bessarabia, as estimated on July 1, 1937, was 
3,110,654. It is mainly a peasant population, the principal considerable 
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towns being Chisinau (formerly Kishineff), Tighina (Benderi), Cetatea 
Alba (Akkerman), and Ismail. As in other border countries in Eastern 
Europe, the population is mixed. In order of magnitude of the various 
groups the populations are Rumanian, Russians and Ukrainians, Jewish, 
and Bulgar, with considerable groups of Germans and others. Rumanians, 
who according to the census of 1930 numbered 1,611,000 out of a total 
population of 2,864,000, are in an overwhelming majority in northern and 
central Bessarabia, except for a large peasant Ruthenian population in 
the outlying Carpathian districts of the north-west, a large Jewish popula- 
tion in the towns, especially in Chisinau (Kishineff), and some Russians. 
Rumanians are in a relative majority (larger than any other single group) 
in the plains south of this area. In the flat lands in the lower reaches of the 
Pruth and the Dniester, where there are the richest wheat lands in the pro- 
vince, there is a large Russian population (Cossacks and Russians—mainly 
Ukrainian—settled during the Russian régime, and some Russian refugees 
from the Bolshevik régime). In the steppe country there are also a certain 
number of Bulgars. In Southern Bessarabia there are German colonies 
(numbering about 80,000 to 100,000 persons) settled by the Russian 
Government in the early 19th century under favourable terms, and 
generally prosperous. Some remnants of Tatars and nearly 100,000 
Gagauz are found in the south. The population of the Cetatea Alba dis- 
trict is about evenly divided between Rumanians, Ukrainians, Bulgars, 
and Germans. The Jewish population of 200,000 or more suffered heavily 
under the Russian régime, the pogrom at Kishineff in 1905 being one of the 
worst on record. About 40 per cent. of the inhabitants of Chisinau are 
Jews. The census figures, as in other Eastern European countries, are 
much disputed.' In the Treaty of Oct. 28, 1920, referred to above, in 
which the Allies recognized Rumanian possession of Bessarabia, the provi- 
sions of the Rumanian Minority Treaty were extended to the province, 
but the special nationality clause relative to the Jews was omitted. 

Land reform in Bessarabia in the years following the war distributed 
many large estates among the peasants, provided for some Rumanian ex- 
soldiers, and made many peasant tenants owners of their holdings. Land 
reform was more extensive in Bessarabia than in Old Rumania, because 
the vicinity of Communist Russia made the peasants more restless. But 
the extreme poverty of the province, arising from economic isolation due 
to imperfect communications, coupled with a high birth-rate, has partly 
nullified the land reform, as many peasants have had to sell their land 
either to landowners or to village merchants. 

Some official encouragement was given to co-operative societies to en- 
able the new peasant-owners to market their produce. But this develop- 
ment was insufficient. Bessarabian wheat and wine were cut off from their 
former market in Central and North Russia, and found no correspondingly 
large outlet in Rumania. Moreover, communications by water on the 
Dniester ceased, and railway communications developed eastwards towards 
Russia are useless. Bessarabian produce has been shipped from Odessa, and 
arrangements for shifting the direction of this trade towards Danube Ports 
are inadequate. Indeed, connexions with the rest of Rumania are bad. 
The present poverty of Bessarabia can hardly be dealt with effectively 
without large expenditure on roads and railways. 


* On the ethnography of Bessarabia see a useful map in Foreign Affairs, vol. ii, 
1924, p. 663, reproduced in Isaiah Bowman, The New World. Problems in Political 
Geography, London, Harrap & Co., 1928. 
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Rumania argues with some force that her people were divided by the 
cession in 1812, and that her rights in Bessarabia on the basis of race and 
of self-determination are much more valid than the Russian case founded 
on a century of occupation. M. B. 


M. MOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 31 


M. MOLOTOFF addressed the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., at its 
opening meeting on Oct. 31, on the subject of Soviet foreign policy. Their 
future aims, he said, were a free hand in international affairs, the con- 
tinuance of the policy of neutrality, and the cessation of the war. 

Of her relations with Germany he said that, since the Pact of Aug. 23, 
instead of enmity, “ which was fostered in every way by certain European 
Powers’’, they now had a rapprochement and the establishment of friendly 
relations. A further improvement of these good relations found its 
reflection in the Amity and Frontier Treaty signed on Sept. 28. 

Referring next to the collapse of Poland, he said that there was one 
swift blow by the German Army and then by the Red Army, and nothing 
was left of this “‘ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty which had existed 
by oppressing non-Polish nationalities”. The ‘traditional policy” of 
unprincipled manceuvring between Germany and the U.S.S.R. and the 
playing off of one against the other had proved unsound and had suffered 
complete bankruptcy. 

Thirdly, the war that “has flared up” had caused radical changes in the 
entire situation. It began as a war between Germany and Poland. This 
ended quickly, owing to the utter bankruptcy of the Polish leaders. 
Neither the British nor the French guarantees were of help to Poland, 
and, to this day, in fact, nobody knew what these “guarantees” were. 

The war with England and France was bound to cause radical changes, 
and not in Europe only. In connexion with these changes certain old 
formulas were now obviously out of date. In the past few months, for 
instance, concepts such as “‘aggression”’ and ‘‘the aggressor’”’ had acquired 
a new meaning. To-day, Germany was in the position of a State which 
was striving for the earliest termination of the war and for peace, while 
Great Britain and France were in favour of continuing it and were op- 
posed to the conclusion of peace. ‘The roles, as you see, are changing.” 

The efforts of the British and French Governments to justify this, on 
the grounds of their undertakings to Poland were, of course, obviously 
unsound. Everybody realized there could be no question of restoring the 
old Poland, so it was absurd to continue the war under the flag of its 
restoration. 

Britain and France understood this, he said, but did not want peace ; 
but were “seeking new excuses for continuing the war with Germany ’. 
They had been depicting themselves as champions of the democratic 
rights of nations against Hitlerism and Britain had announced her aim as 
the “destruction of Hitlerism”’. They had, in fact, declared something in 
the nature of an ideological war on Germany reminiscent of the religious 
wars of olden times—these had once been the fashion, but they led to dire 
results for the masses, to economic ruin, and the cultural deterioration of 
nations. They were the wars of the Middle Ages, and ‘‘is it back to the 
Middle Ages”’, he asked, ‘‘that the ruling classes of France and Great 
Britain want to drag us?”’ 
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There was absolutely no justification for war of this kind; ideology 
could not be destroyed by force, it could not be eliminated by war. It was, 
therefore, not only senseless, but criminal to wage such a war, camou- 
flaged as a fight for “democracy”, ‘and, indeed”’, he added, “ you cannot 
give the name of a fight for democracy to such action as the banning of the 
Communist Party in France, the arrests of Communist deputies of the 
French Parliament, the curtailing of political liberties in Great Britain, 
or the unremitting national oppression in India”’. 

The real cause of the war with Germany was not that France and 
Britain had vowed to restore the old Poland, nor that they had decided 
to undertake a fight for democracy. The ruling classes had other motives, 
and they did not lie in any ideology, but in their profoundly material 
interests as mighty colonial Powers. “It is fear of Germany’s claim to 
these colonial possessions’’, he declared, ‘that is at the bottom of the 
present war... . It is fear of losing world supremacy that dictates to the 
ruling circles of Britain and France the policy of fomenting war with 
Germany.” Thus, the imperialistic character of the war was obvious to 
any one who did not close his eyes to facts. 


M. Molotoff then stated that the development of their relations with 
Germany had proceeded along the lines of extending their practical co- 
operation, and giving Germany political support in her efforts for peace. 
The non-aggression pact bound them to maintain neutrality in the case 
of Germany participating in war, and they had consistently pursued that 
course. Their troops had entered Poland only after the Polish State had 
collapsed and actually ceased to exist. Naturally, he said, they could not 
remain neutral towards those facts, since “‘as a result of these events we 
were confronted with urgent problems concerning the security of our 
State”. 

After declaring that it was Versailles, and Germany’s efforts to break its 
fetters, which had, in the long run, led to the present war, he emphasized 
that the relations of the Soviet Union and Germany had been based on 
a different foundation, which had no interest whatever in perpetuating 
the Versailles system. 

They had always held that a strong Germany was an indispensable 
condition for a durable peace in Europe. It would be ridiculous to think 
that she could be simply “put out of commission’’, and the Powers which 
cherished this foolish dream did not realize Germany's increased might, 
and failed to see that any attempt at a repetition of Versailles might end 
in disaster for them. 

To-day, the Soviet’s relations with Germany were based on their readi- 
ness to support her efforts for peace and on the desire to develop economic 
relations. The recent economic negotiations were preparing a broad basis 
for the development of trade between the two countries. 

After referring to the “indescribable enthusiasm”’ with which the Red 
troops had been welcomed in Eastern Poland, M. Molotoff dealt with the 
relations with the Baltic States, based on the peace treaties of 1920, since 
when the Soviet had invariably pursued a friendly policy towards them. 
This was in great contrast to that of Tsarist Russia, which brutally op- 
pressed small nations. The development of friendly relations with the 
three States had created favourable conditions for future consolidation 


of a. and ali other relations which had resulted in the recent treaties 
signed, 
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Next, turning to the discussions with Finland he denied that they were 
demanding the Aaland and other islands from her. What they wanted 
was a mutual assistance pact, but this Finland had refused. They had 
asked her to ‘“‘move back”’ some kilometres in the Leningrad area and take 
part of Karelia in exchange.+ They also sought to rent some islands and 
create naval bases in the northern part of the Gulf of Finland. Finland 
was prepared to concede only part of what they wanted, and the Soviet 
Government had modified their proposals. But if the Finns continued in 
their failure to meet the Soviet requirements it would be harmful to the 
cause of peace and to the Finns themselves. 

He criticized the intervention of President Roosevelt in the Soviet- 
Finnish negotiations as hardly in accordance with United States’ neu- 
trality. 


The last part of the speech dealt with the relations with Turkey and 
the Soviet’s views regarding war contraband. 

With Turkey they wished for a bilateral pact of mutual assistance 
limited to the regions of the Black Sea and the Straits. They considered, 
first, that the conclusion of such a pact could not induce them to actions 
which might draw them into armed conflict with Germany ; and secondly, 
that they would have a guarantee that, in view of the danger of war, 
Turkey would not allow the warships of non-Black-Sea Powers through 
the Bosporus. Turkey rejected both these stipulations. 

Many things pertaining to the policy of Turkey had become clearer as 
a result of recent acts of the Turkish Government. She had definitely 
discarded a cautious policy of neutrality and had entered the orbit of the 
developing European war. This was highly pleasing to England and 
France, who were bent on drawing as many neutrals as possible into their 
sphere of war. 

The Soviet Union preferred to keep its hands free, and to help strengthen 
whatever strivings there were for the restoration of peace. This policy 
they would pursue in the region of the Black Sea too, confident that they 
would fully ensure its proper application. 

Finally, their Note to Great Britain re contraband declared that they 
could*not accept the British Notes of Sept. 6 and 11, and that such 
questions could not be settled by unilateral decision, as Great Britain 
had done. 

“Neutral countries’, he said, ‘will recognize the justice of our position, 
and will take measures to prevent the war between the armies of the 
belligerents from being turned into a war against children, women, old 
people, and the sick. Our country . . . will take every measure to render 
war less devastating, to weaken it, and to hasten its termination in the 
interests of peace.”’ 

He ended by saying that the lifting of the arms embargo by the U.S. 
Government would result in aggravating and protracting the war. 
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M. MOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF NOVEMBER 6 


IN his address in Moscow at the celebration of the 22nd anniversary of the 
Revolution M. Molotoff declared that the capitalist Powers, unable to find 
any other way out of their internal difficulties, had driven more than half 
the population of the world into war, which they were trying to extend 
over the whole world. The Sino-Japanese war involved 570 million people 
and the war in the West some 750 million, including the peoples in the 
colonies, &c. 

Nor had the final limits of the war yet been drawn, though there might 
have been hitches—such as the failure of the attempt to drag in the Soviet 
Union. ‘‘We have shown”, he said, ‘‘that we rely on our own judgement 
and not on that of others.” 

The belligerents had now tried to draw the neutral Powers to their side. 
It was well known what serious problems had been created in this respect 
by the new Anglo-French-Turkish Pact. A struggle had developed and 
was drawing certain Balkan countries into the war, as well as some 
Scandinavian and other countries. Britain and France, he added, were 
doing everything to foster and prolong the war so as to exploit it for the 
strengthening of their domination of the world. It was also well known 
that some Powers were only using the pretext of neutrality as a mask to 
shield their attempts to foster the war, from which they expected to draw 
huge profits, and to-day ‘“‘we are facing the danger of the two wars ex- 
panding into a world-wide conflict if nothing is done to prevent it”’. 

The Soviet Union, in contrast to this, was pursuing a policy of peace; 
its power and authority were becoming more and more evident. The 
annexation of Eastern Poland was one of the greatest successes of its 
foreign policy, and the Union would “‘remain faithful to the principles of 
its policy of peace and of proletarian internationalism”. 

The capitalists and their Socialist associates could not be expected to 
renounce war voluntarily ; on the contrary, they must be expected to at- 
tempt to expand it into a world conflict. They had wanted to see Russia 
weak, yielding easily to pressure from abroad, but the contrary was the 
case. 

“We must continue our policy of peace without any deviation”, he 
concluded, “‘. . . we shall continue along the road of Lenin which will lead 
us to the final victory—the victory of the Soviet régime’”’ 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REVIEW OF THE 
SITUATION ON NOVEMBER 2 


IN his weekly review of the war situation given to Parliament on Nov. 2 
Mr. Chamberlain referred shortly to the operations in France, and said 
that during air reconnaissances the enemy had suffered some losses, but 
that their own forces had come through without casualties. The same 
applied to actions at sea, when attempts were made to attack convoys. 
He then turned to the speech delivered by M. Molotoff on Oct. 31, the 
outstanding feature of the week, and said it had been carefully studied 
by the Government. He went on: 

‘IT remember that in an earlier speech, on May 31, M. Molotoff issued a 
warning that his Government would not be drawn into international con- 
flicts. He said also on that occasion: ‘We stand for the cause of peace 
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and for the prevention of any sort of development of aggression.’ That is 
also the position of his Majesty’s Government, and I am not disposed to 
disturb myself over the flights of fancy in which M. Molotoff indulged 
when describing the aims of the Allies. We have stated those aims our- 
selves in plain terms, and I am confident that they are fully appreciated 
by the great majority of the nations of the world.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain next referred to the consultations just opened in 
London with representatives of the Dominions and India for co-operation 
in the war effort, and said they were receiving equally striking co-operation 
from all parts of the Empire, including Burma, and from the Colonies. He 
outlined the principal offers of help and said, “ Eagerly offered and gladly 
accepted, it is a splendid example of free co-operation and ungrudging self- 
sacrifice in a noble cause.” 


LORD HALIFAX’S BROADCAST OF NOVEMBER 7 


ON Nov. 7 Lord Halifax broadcast an address on war aims in which he 
recalled the moving words used by the Prime Minister on Sept. 3, when 
he said they would be fighting against evil things. Lord Halifax went on: 

‘These words were said at a tragic and solemn moment for our country, 
for France and Poland, and for the whole civilized world, and at the time 
they were spoken, and since, they have more and more seemed to answer 
the two questions that, with growing insistence, were likely to present 
themselves to thoughtful minds. 

“The first of these questions is, what is the real purpose of our struggle ? 
and the second is, may we in fact feel secure that, through victory in this 
conflict of physical force, we can achieve it ? 

“We are fighting in defence of freedom; we are fighting for peace ; we 
are meeting a challenge to our own security and that of others; we are 
defending the rights of all nations to live their own lives. We are fighting 
against the substitution of brute force for law as the arbiter between 
nations, against the violation of the sanctity of treaties and disregard for 
the pledged word. 

“We have learned that there can be no opportunity for Europe to 
cultivate the arts of peace until Germany is brought to realize that 
recurrent acts of aggression will not be tolerated. 

“It must accordingly be our resolve not only to protect the future from 
the repetition of the same injuries that German aggression has inflicted 
on Europe in these last few years, but also so far as we can to repair the 
damage successively wrought by Germany upon her weaker neighbours. 

“The British are particularly reluctant to interfere in other peoples’ 
business, provided always that other people do not seek to interfere in 
theirs. But when the challenge in the sphere of international relations is 
sharpened, as to-day in Germany, by the denial to men and women of 
elementary human rights, that challenge is at once extended to something 
instinctive and profound in the universal conscience of mankind. 

“We are, therefore, fighting to maintain the rule of law and the quality 
of mercy in dealings between man and man, and in the great society of 
civilized States. 

‘As I look back to those days in which we all walked in the dark valley 
of decision I can feel no doubt in my own conscience that only with 
supreme dishonour could we in fact have averted war. Now supreme dis- 
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honour, as well as the supreme folly, lie with the aggressor. The supreme 
dishonour of the German Government is laid open to the world.” 


They sought no vindictive peace, and had no territorial ambitions, and 
“the new world that we seek will enlist the co-operation of all peoples on 
the basis of human equality, self-respect, and mutual tolerance. 

‘‘We need not deny the limitations set to what physical force alone can 
do, but the recognition of this truth should never blind us to the fact that 
if, for fear of the tragedy of war, measured in human lives broken and 
destroyed, we rest inert before action which we hold evil, we are surely 
surrendering to annihilation the expression of spiritual values which have 
inspired and guided all human progress. 

‘“‘We must always remember that our enemies will not be slow to make 
the most of anything that they can represent as evidence of divided pur- 
pose and weakening resolution. 

“Tt is our duty here, just as much as it is the duty of the men on active 
service, to stand firm, united, unshakable in mind and heart.”’ 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW OF NOVEMBER 8 


ON Nov. 8 in the House of Commons Mr. Churchill gave his second re- 
view of the operations at sea, and began by a statement about the Royal 
Oak in which he admitted that neither the physical obstructions nor the 
patrolling craft at Scapa Flow had been in the state of efficiency necessary 
to make the anchorage proof against submarine attack. The immunity 
which Scapa Flow had gained in the last war had led to a too easy valua- 
tion of dangers. In fact, as he said: 

‘No more striking measure of the strong sense of security against U-boats 
which covered Scapa Flow can be found than in the fact that after one 
torpedo from the first volley had struck the Royal Oak none of the vigilant 
and experienced officers conceived that it could be a torpedo. 

“The danger from the air was the one first apprehended and large 
numbers of the crew took up their air-raid stations under the armour and 
were thereby doomed. At the same time the captain and admiral were 
examining the alternative possibilities of an internal explosion, and it was 
in these conditions that the second volley of torpedoes was discharged. 

“The Admiralty, upon whom the broad responsibility rests, are resolved 
to learn this bitter lesson.”’ 

He added that he would take the proper and necessary steps within the 
Service, but he did not propose to embark upon a judicial inquiry with a 
view to assigning blame to individuals. 

He then announced that the submarine Oxley had unfortunately been 
lost as the result of an accidental explosion some weeks earlier, in circum- 
stances which made publication inadvisable at the time, but went on to 
say that “the House will not suppose that the losses are the only events 
that are taking place at sea. What I told the House under much reserve 
6 weeks ago, I can now repeat with more assurance—namely, that we are 
gaining a definite mastery over the U-boat attack.” 

In the second 4 weeks of war the tonnage lost by enemy action— 
72,000 tons—was less than half that lost in the first 4 weeks ; and against 
it they could set 52,000 tons captured, 27,000 tons purchased from 
foreigners, and 57,000 tons of new construction, leaving a net gain of 
64,000 tons in the 4 weeks. One of the most valuable of recent prizes had 
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been captured by the Ark Royal. He added that he would undertake to 
fight the entire German Navy, using only the ships which Germany had 
claimed to have destroyed. 

In the 8 weeks of war over 10 million tons of cargo were brought into 
the U.K. in British and neutral ships ; and less than 250,000 tons had been 
lost. But over 400,000 tons consigned to Germany had been captured 
and, even taking into account 50,000 tons of exports which had been lost, 
there remained a balance of over 100,000 in their favour. 

Convoys were a very good protection, but they delayed shipping, and 
in fact reduced its carrying capacity. The delays would be greatly 
diminished as the system came into full working; several hundred of the 
largest merchant vessels had been withdrawn to be defensively armed; 
and still better results were hoped for in the future. 

Turning to the hunting of U-boats Mr. Churchill gave it as a con- 
servative estimate that the losses of these vessels were between 2 and 4 
every week. On the other hand, it might be assumed that perhaps 2 new 
ones were added to the German naval strength each week, and he expected 
that in January there would be 100 U-boats available, less whatever 
sinkings occurred in the interval. 

For the long and unrelenting struggle their preparations were going 
forward on the largest scale. Three times as many hunting craft were now 
at work as at the outbreak of war, and large reinforcements would flow 
in from the spring of 1940 onwards. Therefore, judged upon the material 
basis alone, the future might be faced with confidence. 

It was not only the material basis which would decide this struggle, 
however. Training the crews and providing the skilled officers would be 
the hardest part of the enemy’s task. ‘‘ Moreover,’’ he went on, “‘a conflict 
from which perhaps I in 4 of each excursion never returns, and the others 
with grievous experiences, is one which must have in it many deterrent 
factors. We are exposed to a form of attack justly considered abominable, 
but we are making successful head against it.”’ 

He warned the House, however, that the seas would not be completely 
safe at any period of the war ; but neither would there be any period when 
the full necessary traffic of the Allies could not be carried on. ‘‘ We shall 
suffer, and we shall suffer continuously,” he declared, ‘‘ but by perseverance 
and by taking measures on the largest scale, I feel no doubt that in the 
end we shall break their hearts.” 

He also referred to the menace of the surface raider, and said it was 
certain that 1, and possibly 2, of the German pocket battleships had been 
out on the Atlantic trade routes during the past 6 weeks, and it was 
remarkable that, though they had been lying athwart the stream of con- 
voys and the individual vessels crossing the Atlantic, they had not been 
able to make any captures worth considering. Only 2 ships, or 10,000 tons, 
had been sunk by surface action, compared with 212,000 tons by U-boats. 

He then mentioned “the remarkable contribution” of the French Navy, 
a ‘‘magnificent fighting and seafaring force’. A whole set of burdens had 
been lifted off the shoulders of the British Navy by the loyal and ever- 
increasingly vigorous co-operation of the French Fleet. 

In conclusion, he asked the House not to underrate the extreme exer- 
tions needed by the men of the Navy and Merchant Marine in carrying 
forward the world-wide business of British and Allied commerce, and said 
that happily the reinforcements which were coming would give an ease- 
ment which was greatly needed, 
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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH AT MUNICH 


HERR HITLER made another speech on Nov. 8 at Munich, at the annual 
celebration of the Putsch of 1923. He complained that the same Powers 
as before had driven Germany into war, using the same phrases and the 
same lies. ‘‘ Britain and France”’, he said, “did not defeat us on the 
battlefield. That was a great lie.’’ They had been beaten only by lies, 
and Churchill and his companions had driven them into war. 

On that occasion, too, Britain had said that she was fighting for justice 
—she had been doing this for 300 years. As a reward God gave her 40 
million sq. kilometres of the world and 480 million people to dominate. 

Britain had also been fighting for self-determination, and for civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘Civilization’’, he went on, ‘‘exists in Britain alone—in the British 
mining districts, in the distressed areas, in Whitechapel, and in the other 
sloughs of mass misery and destitution.” 

Again, Britain was fighting to liberate the German people and make 
it happy, to free it from militarism. For 300 years Britain had conquered 
people after people. Now she was satisfied; now there must be peace. 

As for the argument about not trusting the word of the Government, 
he could say the same thing about the British Government. Had ever an 
enemy been deceived in a more shameless manner than the German people 
by British statesmen during the last 20 years? Their colonies, their Navy 
taken, trade destroyed, and millions of Germans torn from Germany and 
maltreated. 

He then referred to the efforts he had made to come to an understanding 
with Great Britain. ‘‘We have renounced a great deal’’, he declared, 
“but there is no Government which can renounce the right to live. . . .” 

Germany had a kultur at a time when the British had not the slightest 
idea of kultur, he went on and, after a number of sneering remarks about 
British aims and achievements, he declared there was only war now 
because the British wanted it, adding, ‘‘We are convinced that the war 
will last until the wealth of this world is distributed justly.” The state 
of affairs must come to an end in which a single people claimed for itself 
the right to play the part of a world police. Britain would have to recog- 
nize that the attempt to establish a police dictatorship was bound to fail. 

At the bottom of this matter there was really nothing but profound 
hatred of Nazi Germany, and he recited a list of the things in Germany 
which “they’’ hated—communal (soziale) Germany, the Germany of 
Social Welfare, of the abolition of class distinctions, the Germany which 
provided her sailors with decent accommodation in ships, the Germany 
which celebrated May 1 as a Labour Day, the Germany “‘which washes her 
children so that they need not run about covered with lice, as is the case 
in their own country”’. 

Who hated them ? he asked. Britain’s capitalists, their Jewish and non- 
Jewish barons. They hated the Germany of welfare for the younger gene- 
ration. They hated the strong Germany which marched forward. They 
hated the Germany of the Four-Year Plan, and maintained that the plan 
must be stopped. Why? Because it made Germany strong. He went on: 

‘“We have forgotten nothing, but we have learned much. Each British 
balloon which drops a few intellectual leaflets proves that nothing has 
changed there in the past 20 years. . . . But Britain does not want peace. 
We heard it again yesterday. I said everything in my Reichstag speech. 
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. . . What now remains to be said will be addressed to the British in a 
language they will understand.” 

He regretted that France had allowed herself to be taken into the service 
of these British warmongers. Germany had never been afraid of a one- 
front war, and she now had only one front and they would maintain 
themselves there ; and he added, “‘I have never regarded the fact that we 
succeeded in reaching an understanding with Russia as a success for 
German policy, but as a success for reason.” 


They were standing now at the crossroads of history. Germany had 
changed completely. Anything was conceivably possible except their 
capitulation, however long the war might last. Britain had stated that 
she was prepared for a 3-years’ war; “at the outbreak of the war I gave 
orders to Field-Marshal Goring that he should plan everything for a 5-years’ 
war’”’. 

They would wage it under much easier conditions than in 1914—“ for 
many years we have armed our nation both spiritually and economically. 
We have taken the necessary precautions so that our Air Force shall not 
lack petrol. There will be no wastage of articles of prime necessity.” 

There would be only one victor—Germany. That Mr. Churchill did 
not believe this was only possible because he was so old. Poland had not 
believed it. The Poles were no cowards; they fought gallantly. Their 
State had 36 million people, and yet “we defeated this State in the first 
10 days, and we smashed it within 16 days”’. 

National Socialists had always been fighters. They would carry out the 
programme of the Party: ‘‘To safeguard the lives of our people.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ADDRESS OF NOVEMBER 9 


AT the Mansion House Banquet on Lord Mayor’s Day the Prime Minister 
gave an address, read for him by Sir John Simon, in which he asserted 
that war would never have come if on the German side there had been the 
same genuine desire for peace as there was in London. Events had shown 
that the stiff-necked men to whom Germany had handed over the guidance 
of her destinies would be satisfied with nothing less than a repetition of 
that forcible attainment of their desires which they had successfully tried 
before, and on them must lie the responsibility for the consequences. “To 
those who speak no language but that of force”’, he said, “‘ force is the only 
answer, and since we have been compelled to take up arms we shall not 
lay them down until we are assured that Europe has been freed from the 
threats which have so long paralysed the life of her peoples.”’ 

He next referred to the Belgian-Dutch appeal, and said every one would 
appreciate the lofty motives which had actuated the two Sovereigns in 
thus offering their good offices ; “ but I confess”, he went on, “that I am 
not very hopeful of a satisfactory response from the German Chancellor in 
view of past experience. Nevertheless, we do not want to continue the 
war a day longer than is necessary if a satisfactory settlement can be 
obtained in another way.”” They would consult the Dominions and their 
Allies and then tender their advice to his Majesty as to the reply he should 
make. 


In the meantime, he said, he would like to make a few observations on 


“this strangest of wars’’, which, in comparison with that of 1914-18, was 
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a sort of siege. As the weeks went by the position of the Allies had 
strengthened rather than deteriorated. The Treaty with Turkey would be 
a powerful instrument for the peace of South-Eastern Europe ; on the other 
hand, the Pact between Germany and Russia had gained for the latter 
great advantages, but had brought only humiliation and loss for Germany. 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act in the U.S.A. was a momentous event, 
for “while it affords America the means of maintaining her neutrality, it 
reopens for the Allies the doors of the greatest storehouse of supplies in the 
world”’. 

He went on to pay a tribute to the fighting services, and asked the 
public to accept the necessity of the various controls and restrictions 
which the war had brought in its train. It had been generally expected 
that the hostilities would begin by a series of air-raids on their towns and 
factories, and the experience of the last war had shown the importance of 
starting with an effective machine of defence already in operation, instead 
of proceeding by trial and error. 

The problems of the Home Front were not very dissimilar from those of 
1914-18, but there were important new factors. There was the same need 
for a relentless economic pressure on the enemy; the same necessity to 
secure the imports essential to their own needs ; the armed forces already 
mobilized were huge, and would equal, if they did not surpass, those of the 
last war. But the task of equipping them had increased enormously—an 
aeroplane, for instance, cost from 3 to 7 times as much as in 1918. All this 
expense raised new problems for them in the field of foreign exchange. It 
was not surprising, then, that they had to impose a large measure of con- 
trol over manufacture and supply, including the concentration in Govern- 
ment hands of the purchase abroad of a wide range of commodities, the 


restriction of consumption of imported articles, such as petrol, some con- 
trol over the distribution and consumption of essential raw materials and 
foodstuffs, with regulation of prices and drastic restriction of non-essential 
imports so as to conserve their foreign exchange. 

They had even had to place some restrictions on exports, for two reasons, 
i.e. to conserve articles they could not do without, and to prevent goods 


. 


the enemy wanted from falling into his hands. 

All the changes had been accomplished successfully and almost without 
notice—one bank holiday being sufficient for the transition from peace to 
war. 

He concluded by declaring that “the one thing that stands out before 
everything in these first weeks of war is the essential and fundamental 
unity of our people. In our determination to achieve the task we have set 
before ourselves we have the support of all classes, all parties, and all 
creeds in the nation. We are fortunate, indeed, to be able to claim a wider 
unity: the unity of the Empire.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF NOVEMBER 12 


IN a broadcast entitled ‘‘Ten Weeks of War” on Nov. 12, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty declared that the power of the Empire and the French 
Republic to restore the life of the Polish and Czechoslovak nations had 
been growing every day. Parliamentary countries which aimed at freedom 
for every one started with a heavy handicap against a dictatorship “‘ whose 
sole theme has been war and preparation for war”, and in England they 
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were very easy-going in time of peace, but now that they had been com- 
pelled to go to war they were going to make war, and persevere in it till 
the other side had had enough. Mr. Chamberlain, he said, was a man of 
very tough fibre, and he was going to fight as obstinately for victory as 
he did for peace, and he went on: “‘ You may take it absolutely for certain 
that either all that Britain and France stand for in the modern world will 
go down, or that Hitler, the Nazi régime, and the recurring German or 
Prussian menace to Europe will be broken and destroyed. That is the 
way the matter lies, and everybody had better make up their minds to 
that solid sombre fact.” 

They were not disturbed by the blood-curdling threats which the Nazis 
exuded through every neutral country and bawled around the world by 
their propaganda machine; rather they took them as a sign of weakness 
in their foes. But they did not underrate the power and malignity of their 
enemies. No one supposed it was going to be a short or easy war. 

He then declared that they were far stronger and better prepared to 
endure the worst malice of Hitler than they had been 10 weeks ago. The 
anti-U-boat forces were 3 times as numerous, the Air Force much stronger, 
and the Army growing in numbers and improving in training. 

Their world-wide trade proceeded steadily in 4,000 vessels, of which 
2,500 were constantly at sea. Their aircraft had shot down 15 German 
oversea raiders without losing one machine. Time was on their side, and 
“if we come through the winter without any large or important event 
occurring we shall in fact have gained the first campaign of the war”’. 

It might be that at any time violent and dire events would open. 
Field-Marshal Goring said they had been spared so far because Germany 
was so humane; “all they ask for’, said Mr. Churchill, “is the right to live 
and be let alone to conquer and kill the weak.”’ 


He then referred to certain outside developments in the following 
terms: 

“Italy, which we had feared would be drawn from her historic partner- 
ship with Britain and France in the Mediterranean—a partnership which 
will become increasingly fruitful—has preserved a strict neutrality. No 
quarrel has developed between us and Japan. . . . No one can underrate 
the importance of the treaty of alliance between Britain and France with 
Turkey. The Soviet Government, embodied in the formidable figure of 
Stalin, has barred off once and for ever all Nazi dreams of an advance in 
the East. . . . Whatever history may record about these events, the fact 
which we have to reckon with is perfectly plain—Nazi Germany is barred 
off from the East and has to conquer the British Empire and the French 
Republic or perish in the attempt.” 

So now the Nazis were looking with hungry eyes at some small countries 
in the West which they could trample down and loot. He would not try 
to prophesy, but he could say that, if Hitler did commit the worst of all 
his crimes, the fate of Holland and Belgium would be decided by the 
the victory of the Allies. “If we are conquered”’, he added, “all will be 
enslaved, and the United States will be left single-handed to guard the 
rights of man.” 

They had rough weather ahead, but he felt that Germany was not s° 
strongly built and solidly founded an organism as the Germany of 1914, 
and he had the sensation and the conviction that Hitler and his cluster 
of confederates were not sure of themselves: that they were harassed in 
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their guilty souls by the thought and the fear of an ever-approaching 
retribution for their crimes. 

They could find not a single friendly eye in the whole globe ; “ Russia 
returns them a flinty stare; Italy averts her gaze; Japan is puzzled and 
thinks herself betrayed; Turkey and the whole of Islam have ranged 
themselves instinctively but decisively on the side of progress; the hun- 
dreds of millions in India and China, whatever their other feelings, would 
regard with undisguised dread a Nazi triumph, well knowing what their 
fate would soon be ; the great English-speaking Republic across the Atlan- 
tic makes no secret of its sympathies or of its self-questionings, and trans- 
lates these sentiments into action of a character which any one may judge 
for himself.” 

He ended with a word of encouragement to the millions in Germany 
itself, “‘who stand aloof from the seething mass of criminality and cor- 
ruption constituted by the Nazi party machine”. It might well be that 
the final extinction of a baleful domination would pave the way to a 
broader solidarity of all the men in all the lands than they could ever 
have planned if they had not marched together through the fire. 


REPLIES TO THE DUTCH-BELGIAN PEACE APPEAL 


THE MESSAGE FROM KING GEORGE VI 


ON Nov. 12 King George VI sent a message to Queen Wilhelmina in reply 
to the joint peace appeal which her Majesty and the King of the Belgians 
addressed to him on Nov. 7. 

He stated that he had examined it carefully, and recalled the appeal 
made by King Leopold on Aug. 23, to which the British Government had 
sent a favourable reply; also the joint offer of good offices made by her 
Majesty and King Leopold on Aug. 28. 

His Government, he said, would always be willing to examine a reason- 
able and assured basis for an equitable peace ; and the essential conditions 
on which they were determined that an honourable peace must be secured 
had already been plainly stated, and he went on: 

‘The documents which have been published since the beginning of the 
war Clearly explain its origin and establish the responsibility for its out- 
break. My peoples took up arms only after every effort had been made to 
save peace. . 

“The immediate occasion leading to our decision to enter the war was 
Germany’s aggression against Poland. But this aggression was only a 
fresh instance of German policy towards her neighbours. The larger pur- 
poses for which my peoples are now fighting are to secure that Europe 
may be redeemed, in the words of my Prime Minister in the U.K., from 
perpetually recurring fear of German aggression, so as to enable the 
peoples of Europe to preserve their independence and their liberties ; and 
to prevent for the future resort to force instead of to pacific means in 
settlement of international disputes. 

‘These aims have been amplified and enlarged on a number of occa- 
sions, in particular in the statements made by my Prime Minister in the 
U.K. in the House of Commons on Oct. 12 and my Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Lords on Nov. 2. 

‘The elements which, in the opinion of my Governments, must form 
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part of any settlement emerge clearly and distinctly from these declara- 

tions of policy. Should your Majesty be able to communicate to me any 

proposals from Germany of such a character as to afford real prospect of 

achieving the purpose I have described above I can say at once that my 

Governments would give them their most earnest consideration.”’ 
A reply in the same terms was sent to King Leopold. 


THE REPLY OF PRESIDENT LEBRUN 


The French President in his reply, also sent on Nov. 12, said the French 
people rendered homage to the sentiments inspiring the appeal, and 
appreciated fully its greatness and nobility. 

No nation was more peaceful than the French, but France had taken 
up arms “to put a definite end to violent and forceful undertakings which, 
for two years, in spite of the most solemn engagements and in violation of 
the given word, have already enslaved or destroyed three nations of 
Europe and threaten to-day the security of all nations. 

“Lasting peace can be established only by the reparation of injustices 
imposed by force on Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland. It can take 
place only if effective political and economic guarantees assure in future 
respect for the liberty of all nations. 

‘“Men will be delivered from their anxiety and pain only when they have 
the certainty that new violations of right are henceforth stopped. Any 
solution which would consecrate the triumph of injustice would result in a 
precarious truce for Europe, not linked to a legitimate and stable peace, 
the advent of which is foreshadowed by your Majesties. 

“It is for Germany and no longer for France to pronounce herself for or 
against that peace to which all threatened countries aspire for their 
security and independence.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


October 31 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and during the day 
marked activity, raids, and patrols between the Moselle and the Saar. 

A German reconnoitring bi-motor aeroplane had been brought down 
in the French lines the previous day, and 2 German observation machines 
fell, out of control, in their own lines. 

All the French aircraft returned to their bases. 

The German High Command reported weak artillery fire and patrol 
activity between the Moselle and the Palatinate Forest. Four enemy 
aeroplanes were brought down. 

A French village, 7 or 8 miles behind the lines, was shelled by German 
heavy guns, this being the first occasion of their use. 

The Air Ministry reported that British fighters had had their first 
opportunity to engage German bombers over French territory. Two were 
seen and 1 of them brought down, all the crew being killed. 

The Admiralty reported that an enemy sea-plane had been seen off the 
Norfolk coast. It was engaged, but after a short fight broke off the com- 
bat and flew east. Later a German sea-plane of the same type attempted to 
attack a British convoy some miles to the north. It was driven off. 

The British steamer Caiynmona was sunk, and the Bronte, torpedoed on 
Oct. 26, sank while being towed to port. 
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November 1 


The French communiqués reported reduced activity during the night, 
and in the day the usual activity of small infantry units on both sides. 

The German High Command reported local artillery and patrol activity ; 
also a few raids, and added, ‘‘ The number of enemy planes shot down over 
the West Front and the North Sea rose to 6 on Monday (Oct. 30). Four 
were British.” 

It was stated in Paris that 2 raids made by the Germans the day before, 
one of them by a whole battalion, had been unsuccessful. A village held 
by the French was surrounded, but a counter-attack by a French battalion 
drove the enemy back to their starting-point. 

The Air Ministry stated that during the past 24 hours R.A.F. machines 
had carried out successful reconnaissances over North-West Germany, 
taking photographs. All returned safely. 

The British steamer Coulmore reported that she was attacked by a U- 
boat about 400 miles south-east of Boston. 


November 2 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and activity by patrols 
during the day between the Rhine and the Blies. 

The German communiqués reported only light artillery fire on a few 
sectors. 

Forbach, on the road from Metz to Saarbriicken, was shelled by German 
heavy artillery. 

Two German reconnaissance machines were shot down by British air- 
craft over the British sector of the front. 

It was learnt that the German tanker Emmy Friedrich had been scuttled 


to avoid capture when stopped by a British warship on Oct. 24. 
Reports reached Nova Scotia that the Coulmore was safe. 


November 3 


The French communiqués reported quiet during the night, and the 
bringing down the previous day of a German reconnaissance ‘plane in 
French territory by a British fighter. 

The day was quiet on the whole front, but locally there were a few 
encounters between contact units. 

The German High Command reported only slight artillery activity and 
reconnoitring. 

Paris reports said that German artillery was considerably more active 
in the sector from g to 10 miles east of Sarreguemines, and north of that 
town fairly strong German troop movements were noted. 

The Admiralty announced that naval light forces had sighted the 
City of Flint within Norwegian territorial waters in a position whence it 
was possible for her to reach the Baltic without emerging into the open 
sea. 

November 4 

The French communiqués reported patrol activity and said that on 
both sides light reconnoitring units had been active between the Moselle 
and the Saar. 

Forbach was shelled continuously by German heavy artillery, which 
concentrated on the roads leading into the town from the north-east, 
south-east, and south. 
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The Danish steamer Canada sank after an explosion the previous day 
believed to have been caused by a torpedo. 


November 5 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, though artillery was 
active in the region east of the Blies. The day was quiet. 

The German High Command stated that there were no important 
operations. 

The French steamer Baoule was sunk in the Atlantic with the loss of 
several lives. 

The Greek steamer Nicolaos Embiricos sank in the Channel after an 
explosion, and the crew were picked up and landed on the South Coast of 
England. The Norwegian vessel Sig also sank after an explosion, and some 
of her crew were killed. Those picked up were landed on the East Coast 
of England. 


November 6 


The French communiqué stated that during a fight in the air 9 French 
fighters attacked 27 German ones and brought down g of them without 
any loss to themselves. Seven fell in French territory. 

The German communiqué reported somewhat livelier outpost activity, 
but otherwise only slight artillery fire. A French aeroplane was “claimed 
to have been shot down by German fighter aircraft near Saarburg”’. 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had carried out valuable 
reconnaissance flights over Western Germany during the day. One machine 
had not returned. 

Swedish reports stated that the Baltic had been practically closed by 
the German action in extending their minefield off Falsterbo, at the 
southern end of the Sound. 

The Finnish steamer Ofava was captured by a German armed vessel in 
the Gulf of Bothnia. She was carrying pulp. 


November 7 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and during the day local 
patrol and artillery activity at various points. 

The German communiqué said there were no operations worth mention- 
ing except minor patrol activity and weak artillery fire. A British plane 
was shot down near Mainz and 2 French planes in an air battle near 
Saurlautern. 

The Air Ministry stated that a number of air actions took place over the 
North Sea. An enemy aircraft was chased away from the Shetlands, and 
several others were sighted. Two were engaged by the R.A.F. many miles 
out at sea; they escaped into cloud, and it was not known whether they 
were able to return home. 

The Admiralty announced that certain of the light forces, inciuding 
2 Polish destroyers, were in action with German aircraft in the southern 
part of the North Sea. No damage was done to any ship. The enemy s 
casualties were not known. ; 

The Swedish steamer Rita was captured by a German warship oft 
Falsterbo. She was carrying cellulose. It was learnt that the German 
steamer Uhenfels had been captured in the Atlantic and brought into 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
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November 8 

The French communiqué reported a recrudescence of activity by contact 
units, and local artillery action. 

The repulse of 3 German raiding parties was reported, at a point 13 miles 
east of the Moselle, immediately east of the Moselle, and east of the Ohren- 
thal salient respectively. 

A German Dornier 17 reconnaissance machine was destroyed over 
French territory by a British fighter. 

The German High Command reported livelier artillery and scouting 
activity at several points on the front, and claimed that in the first week of 
November 9 Allied planes had been brought down. 

The Air Ministry announced that a photographic and visual reconnais- 
sance over north-west Germany had been carried out by R.A.F. machines 
the previous day. All but one returned safely. 

R.A.F. reconnaissance aircraft engaged 3 German machines over the 
North Sea, destroying 1 and damaging another. The third escaped. 

Leaflets containing extracts from Molotoff’s speeches were dropped over 
Paris by a German aeroplane. 

Mr. Churchill’s review of the war at sea. (See Special Note.) 


November 9 


The French communiqués reported increased activity during the night 
on the front as a whole, and local encounters, especially between the 
Moselle and the Saar. During the day there was no incident of importance. 

Several German infantry attacks, after artillery fire designed at destroy- 
ing French barbed wire, were made between the Rhine and the Moselle, 
but the French claimed to have defeated them all. 

The German High Command reported that during the last 2 days enemy 
attacks with a strength of about 1 or 2 companies against the fighting 
outposts on the frontier had been repulsed south-west of Saarbriicken and 
south-west of Pirmasens. In a counter-attack several prisoners were taken. 

Artillery fire was more lively. 

The Carmarthen Castle, a coasting steamer, was sunk in the North Sea. 
Two men were reported missing. 


November 10 


The French communiqués reported activity of contact units during the 
night, and the repulse of 2 local enemy attacks which had made slight 
progress. Aviation activity on both sides. 

The German High Command stated that between the Moselle and 
Feserwald reconnaissance activity was livelier ; otherwise lively artillery 
fire on only a few sectors. 

The Air Ministry announced that an enemy flying boat had been en- 
gaged off the east coast and forced down and sunk. Another was engaged 
just afterwards, but escaped. Aircraft were active off the coast attempt- 
ing to carry out reconnaissances. They were driven off. 

The Admiralty announced that Northern Rover, a small auxiliary vessel, 
was considerably overdue, and must be presumed lost. Four officers and 
23 ratings were on board. 

The French Navy reported that during the first g weeks of the war 
the Control had seized over 200,000 tons of contraband, and during the 
second fortnight of October the Navy had detained some 30,000 tons of 
goods destined for Germany. 
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The Swedish vessels Trolleholm and Gondul, with pulp for the U.S.A., 
were seized by German warships in the Sound. 


November 11 


The French communiqués reported reduced activity during the night, 
and a quiet day. 

The German High Command stated that there was slight activity by 
reconnaissance forces and artillery, and near Colmar a French captive 
balloon was shot down. 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had successfully carried 
out reconnaissance flights over South-West Germany during the night, 
visiting Stuttgart, Mannheim, and Nuremberg. One machine had not 
returned. 


November 12 


The French communiqué stated that during the night enemy aircraft 
had flown over North-Eastern France. There had been raids at certain 
points. Locally some attempts by the enemy to regain ground during the 
day were repulsed. 

The German High Command stated that several attempts by the French 
to take a hill some 7 miles south-west of Pirmasens had failed, in spite of 
assistance from aircraft and heavy artillery fire. A certain number of 
prisoners had been taken. 


November 13 


The French communiqués stated that a certain number of enemy aircraft 
flew over North-Eastern France during the night. The night had been 
quiet on the whole. Usual patrol activity during the day, especially east 
of the Saar. 

Some German reconnaissance machines reached the outskirts of Paris 
early in the morning, and raid warnings sounded at 4.20a.m. The machines 
made off east, flying over Belgium, and the all-clear was sounded at 5.25. 

The German High Command reported that attempts by strong French 
patrols to gain a footing on the hills both sides of Liederschiedt, south-west 
of Pirmasens, met with no success. An officer and 24 men were brouglit 
in as prisoners. 

The Air Ministry announced that a U-boat had been attacked and 
believed to be sunk by an R.A.F. machine on Nov. 12. The French semi- 
official reports announced the sinking of a U-boat by a naval seaplane in 
the Atlantic. 

The Admiralty reported that 2 air-raids were made on the Shetlands, 
and 8 bombs dropped. Four fell on land, damaging an empty house, but 
otherwise no damage of any kind was done. 

A German raider appeared off the East Coast of England, and was driven 
off by fighters, which hit one of its wings. 

The Admiralty also reported the sinking of the German steamers 
Mecklenburg and Parana by British warships. The British steamer 
Ponzano was sunk by a U-boat in the Atlantic. 

The British steamer Sivdhana sank in Singapore harbour after striking a 
mine. 





> , 
CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Nov. 7.—The Government were asked, by the Latvian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
to intervene to secure the release of a Latvian vessel bringing plywood and 
foodstuffs to Argentina, which had been captured and taken to Stettin by 
a German warship. 

The Foreign Ministry telegraphed to the Minister in Berlin instructing 
him to take up the matter. 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 31.—The Prime Minister announced that it had been decided to 
establish at once an Australian general reconnaissance squadron for 
service in and about Great Britain, instead of forming an Australian 
expeditionary air force. 

Nov. 1.—The Prime Minister announced that defence expenditure for 
the current financial year was estimated at £594 millions, of which all 
except {7,700,000 would be spent in the country. 

Three destroyers of the Tribal class would be built, instead of 2, and 
ships would be built for the U.K. if necessary. Defensive guns had been 
placed on more than 60 oversea ships. 

As to Army expansion, the latest feature was the expenditure of {1} 
million on over 4,000 motorized vehicles. The strength of the Militia 
would be maintained at 75,000. Four more munition factories were to be 
built. 

The Air Force programme provided for 19 squadrons to be completed 
by June 1940, instead of June 1941, and 100, instead of 50, Lockheed 
Hudson aircraft would be purchased from the U.S.A., if the Neutrality 
Bill allowed it. 

The sale to the British Government was announced of 10 million 
bushels carry-over from the wheat harvest of 1938-9. 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, speaking in support of a Red Cross appeal 
in Melbourne, declared that the war would be the greatest struggle in 
their history, “possibly ending in early collapse of our opponents, not 
ourselves’. 

For some incomprehensible reason the enemy had given them 2 months 
in which immeasurably to strengthen their defensive capacity, but he would 
be an optimist indeed who believed that that sort of thing could continue 
indefinitely. 

A dictator, finding his bluff called for the first time in his political history, 
unable to march without resistance through a defenceless country, facing 
a world armed and prepared, might draw back to wait and hope, but for 
what? If the hope was that Britain and France would make a miserable 
patched-up peace it was idle. 

Nov. 9.—Mr. Menzies, speaking in the Loan Council’s discussion of war 
financing, emphasized that the increase in defence expenditure to {60 
millions made the problem of raising money acute. The estimated loan 
requirements for the year were: ordinary loan programmes, {21,300,000 ; 
defence and war loans, £46 million; semi-Governmental programmes, 
£8,550,000; or £75,850,000 in all. Deducting loan monies on hand and 
domestic raisings, the net amount required in 1939-40 was {60 million. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Menzies announced a reconstruction of the Cabinet and 
the creation of separate Ministries for the fighting services. Brigadier 
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Street became Minister for the Army; Mr. Fairbairn, Minister for Air ; and 
Sir Frederick Stewart, Minister for the Navy. Mr. Menzies took a new 
post—Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence—and also retained the 
Treasury. 

Other Ministers were: Mr. Hughes, Attorney-General and Industry; 
Mr. Casey, Supply and Development ; Sir Henry Gullett, External Affairs ; 
and Senator Foll, the Interior. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 4.—The Government decided not to renew the residence permits 
of 3 German journalists and a Dutch correspondent of a German paper 
owing to political activities of the men concerned. 

Nov. 6.—The King left Brussels for The Hague. 

The Government protested to the German Government against re- 
peated flights of German aircraft over Belgian territory. 

Nov. 7.—Joint telegram from the King and from the Queen of Holland 
to London, Paris, and Berlin. (See the Netherlands.) 

Nov. 8.—The Minister of Defence issued a statement declaring that 
violations of Belgian territory by aeroplanes had been proved, and it had 
been ascertained that they were neither British nor French. On Nov. 7 
about a dozen had flown over the country, and apparently had taken 
photos. 

The Ministry also announced that a second class of reservists had been 


called up. 

Nov. 9.—The Socialist paper Le Peuple was confiscated for heading its 
report of the Munich explosion “Another Reichstag Fire”’. 

Nov. 10.—Two Foreign Ministry officials left for Berlin for commercial 
negotiations with Germany. 

The Minister of Defence broadcast an address in which he said they had 
been compelled by events to mobilize part of their forces. Belgium had 
realized in recent years that a nation could not live unless it was capable 
of defending itself by itself; that in the life of peoples, as in private life, one 
had no right to rely solely upon friends to ensure one’s welfare in stormy 
times. 

He explained the necessity for the heavy burdens to be imposed on 
citizens. (It had just been announced that to cover the cost of mobilizing 
an army of 600,000 men the Government would submit to Parliament an 
important programme of new taxation.) 

Nov. 12.—The Foreign Minister received the German Ambassador, who 
informed him that his Government would examine thoroughly the tele- 
gram from the King and from the Queen of the Netherlands. 

British subjects received a circular from the Consul in Brussels advising 
them to make arrangements to leave at their discretion, if in a position 


to do so. 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 

Nov. 3.—Reports through neutral channels stated that there was much 
unrest among industrial workers in Prague, accompanied by many cases 
of absence from work. 


BOLIVIA 
Oct. 31.—Col. Bilbao, brother of the General who was arrested on 
October 26, attempted to force the Government to release him by seizing 
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the Military College at La Paz, but was overpowered and had to take 
refuge in the Chilean Embassy. 










BULGARIA 

Nov. 1.—The newly appointed Soviet Minister to Bulgaria arrived in 
Sofia. 

Nov. 3.—It was stated in Sofia that as a result of the negotiations with 
German economic delegates a modification of the existing clearing agree- 
ment had been arranged, involving concessions to German wishes, and that 
Germany had undertaken to supply to Bulgaria about £500,000 worth of 
petrol and oil, and had promised to pay for about {1 million worth of her 
purchases in foreign exchange. These purchases included large quantities 
of acorns and plum-stones. 

Bulgaria agreed to export to Germany certain food stuffs, the export of 
which had been banned at the outbreak of war. 

The Zora of Sofia published a special article pointing out the difficulties, 
financial and other, in the way of printing full reports from the Allies’ 
side. (Much German money was reported to be forthcoming for the 
collection and dissemination of news from the German side.) German 
pressure on the papers was persistent and relentless, and private contacts 
with Bulgarian journalists were described as maintained methodically by 
the Nazis. 

Nov. 4.—A trade agreement was signed in Sofia with Italy, providing 
for larger sales of tobacco and oil-seeds, in exchange for machinery and 
rubber from Italy. 

Nov. 6.—The King received Herr von Papen, who also saw the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 8.—Agreement to facilitate trade and payments with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 12.—The press announced authoritatively that the demobilization 
of reservists was the first move in the complete withdrawal of troops from 
the Turkish frontier. 


BURMA 


Nov. 7.—The Governor issued a statement replying to a request from 
the Prime Minister that Burma should not be overlooked in any declara- 
or that might be made with reference to further reforms in India. He 
said: 

“The experience gained during the two and a half years that Burma has 
been separated from India has shown that the problems to be solved in 
the two countries are not identical, and that the methods of their solution 
will therefore differ. 

“His Majesty’s Government, nevertheless, affirm that they do not 
regard this difference as forming an obstacle to the attainment by Burma 
of her due place in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and that they 
will continue to use their best endeavours to promote the attainment of ‘ 
this objective, so far as it lies with them to do so.”’ 




















































CANADA 


Nov. 6.—The conference opened in Ottawa of the delegates of Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Great Britain to discuss Empire air training. 
Nov. 8.—The Controller-General of the British Supply Board told the 
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press that Canada had enough resources to provide all Great Britain’s 
extraneous war requirements, but not without an extraordinary expansion 
of her industrial structure. The materials would be purchased from the 
U.S.A., and the policy of the Board would be to allocate orders to Canada 
and the States according to the abilities of the firms in each country to 
fill them. 

Nov. 13.—The Government announced an Order-in-Council lowering 
the rate of sterling for duty purposes from its parity of $4-86 to a selling 
rate of sterling declared daily by the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
This concession was estimated to be equivalent to a g per cent. reduction 
in Customs duties. 


CHILE 


Oct. 31.—Sentences of exile were pronounced on 41 officers for partici- 
pating in the abortive revolt in August. General Herrera was sent to 
Paraguay for 20 years. 

Nov. 9.—The German merchantman Lahn left Talcahuano with a cargo 
of coal and food. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Nov. 5.—Japanese air raids were made on several towns in Szechwan, 
Kwangsi, and South Kiangsi. The Japanese claimed to have destroyed 
35 Chinese machines on the ground at Chengtu, where 2 aerodromes were 
attacked by over 50 planes. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Oct. 31.—Reports were current in well-informed Chinese circles in 
Peking that the Japanese authorities there had ordered the anti-British 
movement to be brought to an end. The Chinese police were stated to 
have received orders to remove anti-British banners, posters, &c., and 
to withdraw pickets from British premises. 

Nov. 3.—The Shanghai Municipal Council handed proposals to Fu 
Siao-en, head of the local “ puppet” régime, for interim measures to deal 
with friction which had arisen over the control of the roads outside the 
Settlement. 

Nov. 6.—The Japanese-controlled Chinese press in Peking started 
printing attacks on Communism and ceased the publication of anti- 
British slogans. 

Nov. 12.—British Government’s decision to withdraw part of garrisons 
in North China. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 13.—The Japanese spokesman in Shanghai, expressing gratifica- 
tion at the decision to withdraw British troops, emphasized that no pres- 
sure had been exerted on the British Government to do this. ; 

Statement in Washington regarding U.S. forces in Peking, &c. (See 
U.S.A.) 

Settlement of six cases involving U.S. rights. (See Japan.) 


ESTONIA 


Nov. 13.—It was announced that a contract had been concluded with 
Germany to supply her with 1 million litres of potato spirit. 
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FINLAND 


Oct. 31.—The delegation to Moscow left Helsinki with the Government’s 
reply to the Soviet proposals. 

Nov. 1.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Helsinki, said it was im- 
possible for them to consent to any Russian proposal which would remove 
their independence and chances of self-defence. Finland could not see any 
danger of Russia’s security being threatened from the Finnish State or 
territory. Should a third Power attempt to use her as a base for an attack 
against Russia she would resist such an attempt with the fullest force. 

She had declared herself willing to assist Russia in strengthening 
Leningrad and also the Finnish defences. The Treaty of Dorpat and the 
Russo-Finnish non-aggression pact provided the basis for all possible 
negotiations. In Finnish eyes the demands now made appeared as an 
obvious expression of Russian imperialism. 

The Soviet decision to reveal the proposals without consultation 
“creates”, he said, ‘“‘an exceptional atmosphere and gives a special 
impression”. Only the Soviet point of view had been disclosed so far. The 
Finnish plenipotentiaries had not yet had the chance of informing the 
Soviet Government of their own proposals, so he would defer revealing 
their attitude until they did so. 

He concluded, “Small nations at the present time seem to be pawns on 
the international chess-board, and must pay the highest price, although 
it is the Great Powers who make war and release forces which shake the 
foundations of the world.” 

It was announced that the entrance to Hangé harbour had been mined. 

Nov. 3.—Official quarters in Helsinki were reported to be greatly sur- 
prised by the tone of the Pravda article, and pointed out that the Western 
Powers had made no proposals or claims; only Russia had, so that talk 
of “bosses’’ was nonsense. 

The Uusi Suomi pointed out that as recently as when Russia crossed the 
Polish frontier (Sept. 17) she promised to honour Finland’s neutrality. 

A report from Helsinki through Danish channels stated that the Soviet 
had made a new demand—the cession of the north-eastern district of 
Petsamo. 

Nov. 4.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said, ‘‘ Finland is prepared 
in all circumstances to defend herself’’, and emphasized that Russia might 
be assured that she would never let herself be used as a “‘spring-board for 
anti-Soviet aggression”’. 

He pointed out that the proximity of the Finnish frontier to Leningrad 
did not justify the request for drawing it back on the Karelian Isthmus 
and demilitarizing the area. The territory offered in exchange was ex- 
tensive but strategically unimportant. 

Nov. 10.—It was learnt that the Government’s reply to the Moscow 
proposals had not met with the approval of the Soviet Ministers, and that 
M. Paasakivi had asked for further instructions. 

Nov. 12.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the press, said their 
negotiators had spent 4 days in Moscow without seeing Stalin or Molotoff. 
It was a regrettable development, because the negotiations had lasted so 
long and the Finnish side had “made such considerable concessions that 
we think a basis should be found for agreement, although naturally there 
still remain differences between the parties’ standpoints and opinions ”’. 

If a definite interruption occurred the Cabinet would probably review 
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the position from other angles. Possibly negotiations through diplomatic 
channels would be resorted to. 

The talks in Moscow had been conducted in a friendly atmosphere : 
both parties tried to remain entirely neutral and by their deliberations to 
achieve results which in future might be valuable both to Finland and to 
Russia. 

He said nothing of the Soviet demands except to ask, “‘ What would the 
English think if the Isle of Wight were in foreign hands, or the Americans 
if Sandy Hook were in the same position ?”’ 

The Foreign Office issued a refutation of the Russian charge that Fin- 
land had taken up an uncompromising attitude, declaring that, on the 
contrary, she had made extensive concessions, especially as regards ques- 
tions affecting the security of Leningrad, but “ because of the nature of the 
Soviet demands she was obliged to take precautionary defensive measures ”’, 

Nov. 13.—It was stated semi-officially that the Government did not 
regard the negotiations with Russia as having broken down, but only 
interrupted. ; 

The Cabinet authorized the delegation to return home from Moscow, 
The Foreign Minister stated that this did not mean a definite suspension 
of discussions, but that the time had come for the delegates to give an 
exhaustive oral report on the position to allow the Cabinet to analyse the 
whole matter. 

In a press interview M. Erkko emphasized that they continued to take 
a positive attitude towards the negotiations, and hoped for a solution, as 
his impression was that there still remained good will on both sides. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 31.—M. Reynaud, addressing the first meeting of the Committee to 
organize the issue of Armaments Bonds, said they were the élite, whose 
part was greater in the war now begun than in any previous one, because 
at the moment the war was as much a psychological as a military one— 
possibly more. 

Future historians might perhaps judge that the inner cause of it had been 
the crumbling of German finance. In any case, the finances of France were 
in order. The return of capital begun before the war had continued since, 
while, in spite of the gigantic expenditure abroad, the French currency 
backing had not been touched. Bank notes in circulation had diminished, 
and Rentes were at a higher quotation than on the eve of Munich. 

Nov. 1.—A semi-official statement re M. Molotoff’s speech said he had 
made a laborious attempt to justify Russian policy towards Poland, Fin- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries, and declared that the speech was 
confused and in places contradictory. 

As for the ‘‘gratuitous accusations” directed against Great Britain, 
there was no need for any effort to refute them. 

Nov. 3.—The Petit Parisien published an article on Danzig by the Polish 
Foreign Minister, who dealt with Ribbentrop’s assertion that by resisting 
the German claim to it the Polish Government had created a new situation. 
It was the latter which had the right to be surprised. On Jan. 26, 1934, the 
Nazi Government signed a 10-year non-aggression pact on the basis of the 
status quo. Yet less than 5 years later Hitler presented a virtual ultimatum 
for the return of Danzig and a corridor through the Corridor. He went on: 

“It is enough to recall the following declarations as to Danzig: (1) on 
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Nov. 5, 1937, Hitler said, (a) the juridical status of Danzig remains intact. 
(b) Polish rights there will be respected. (c) The rights of the Polish 
minority will not be infringed. 

‘‘(2) On Jan. 14, 1938, Hitler repeated this assurance to Col. Beck. 

‘“(3) On Feb. 21, 1938, in the Reichstag, Hitler said ‘ Poland respects the 
existing state of affairs in Danzig from the point of view of the neutrality 
of the population of that city, just as Germany respects the rights of 
Poland’.”’ 

M. Zaleski concluded by recalling that on Oct. 26, 1938, when discussing 
Danzig and the Corridor with the Polish Ambassador, Ribbentrop out- 
lined a scheme by which Germany and Poland would collaborate in claim- 
ing colonies. On March 21, 1939, Ribbentrop again proposed joint action 
against Soviet Russia. 

Poland rejected both these suggestions, but nevertheless suggested 
other methods of settling Polish-German differences. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had been in Paris for 
4 days, and on Nov. 2 had begun discussions with M. Daladier and the 
Minister of Marine. He had also met several other Ministers and visited 
General Gamelin and the British C.-in-C. 

Nov. 6.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Carcassonne, said 
the war had been forced on them by an enemy devoid of morality, scruple, 
or dignity, and was made up of a double battle—one at the front, the 
other behind the line, yet both joined. If Hitler appeared to be hesitating 
to launch his great offensive it was doubtless because he still hoped first 
to favour it by shaking the civilian front. 

This internal offensive had already begun and was being carried on 
increasingly through defeatist propaganda. This propaganda failed, but 
this must not lead them to treat it with contempt. Ignominy, even offensive 
ignominy, must be swept away because it was ignominy. 

‘We shall clear out Communism and its filthy exhalations”’, he added, 
“from our towns, our villages, our municipalities, and our social groups. 
The Government will continue the purge without mercy . . . until France 
is swept clean of the campaign of defeatism.” 

Nov. 9.—M. Reynaud, addressing the American Club of Paris, said 
that, since the failure of the general strike a year earlier, the French 
people had accepted the repeated sacrifices asked of them, including the 
longer hours of work. Unemployment had been reduced, capital had re- 
turned, and their gold reserve had increased by one-third. 

Europe had been fighting a bloodless war for some time. For several 
years a new conception had grown up—nothing less than the law of the 
jungle. Month by month this new barbarity wrote its name on the walls 
of history in letters of blood. 

In 18 months the world had seen 3 nations laid in the tomb, and 
now Germany came to them with offers of peace which really meant, 
“Give me a breathing spell, let me digest: the substance of my first 
victim and thus get strength to go on.’’ Who could doubt indeed that 
she would go on? 

If they exposed the French Army to the risk of being surprised a few 
months hence, and defeated, who could doubt that the Nazis would 
become absolute masters of Europe? And what a peril the rest of the 
world would then be in. 

Five million Frenchmen had now been snatched from their homes to 
fight, economic life had been disrupted and new taxes imposed ; but they 
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made the sacrifices willingly because they knew they were for the cause 
of freedom, and gave the certainty of victory. 

He assured his audience that American neutrality would never be com- 
promised by France or her Ally, since what they needed was not men, but 
arms and raw material. It was here that came in the great problem of 
commercial exchanges, for freedom of trade was one of the most important 
aspects of the ideal of liberty. 

In conclusion, he said his American friends who were present could 
testify that they were a peace-loving people and had entered the war with 
a clear conscience. They sought no material profit in the war, but “the 
ideal for which we are fighting—your ideal as well as ours—will be de- 
fended to the end”’. 

Nov. 10.—A meeting took place, at G.H.Q., of M. Daladier, General 
Gamelin, Mr. Eden, and the representatives of Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, and India. 

M. Daladier broadcast an address paying a tribute to the unity and 
strength of the Empire, and Mr. Eden said the presence of all the repre- 
sentatives in France “makes plain for all the world to see that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations stands united with France in the defence of 
liberty and civilization”’. 

Nov. 12.—President Lebrun’s reply to the appeal of the King of the 
Belgians and the Queen of the Netherlands. (See Special Note.) 


GERMANY 


Oct. 31.—The Bérsen Zeitung of Berlin, the only paper dealing with the 
war situation, stated that the natural answer by Germany to the British 
blockade was aerial bombardment, and Germany would have to apply 
aeroplanes as her special weapon. 

It was learnt that the Ambassador to Italy had been summoned to 
Berlin. 

Nov. 1.—Reports through Swiss channels stated that some 2,000 Jews 
were being deported daily to the Jewish reserve in Poland, which was 
estimated to be large enough to take between 3 and 4 million people. 

Reports were current, from Lithuanian sources, that the Reich Govern- 
ment had approached 3 people of influence—z Poles and an Austrian— 
as potential heads of the Polish Government in the new Poland. They had 
all refused. 

The periodical Freude und Arbeit published an interview with General 
von Brauchitsch, who stated that Germany was stronger than in 1914, 
both from the military and economic standpoints. 

Nov. 2.—The wireless bulletins included a statement by a speaker who 
had accompanied Dr. Goebbels on visits to Warsaw and Lodz, and who 
described the Jewish quarters of towns in Poland as “‘ulcers which must 
be cut off from the body of European nations”. The inhabitants of these 
ghettos must be completely isolated, or the whole of Europe wouid be 
poisoned. 

A report through Swedish channels quoted a well-known German poli- 
tician as saying, ‘The Polish campaign has now been won militarily, but 
has been lost politically. Ever since Ribbentrop signed the Moscow Agree- 
ment Germany has been subject to continuous Soviet blackmail”. 

A wireless broadcast, referring to the British White Paper re the treat- 
ment of Germans in concentration camps, stated that the British Govern- 
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ment was now holding up alleged Nazi atrocities for the judgement of the 
world. ‘These atrocity stories’’, the announcer said, “which formed the 
permanent stock-in-trade of Jewish hate propaganda in the years 1933 and 
1935, have now been furbished up. They are the old unsaleable article 
which was turned down by Britain in 1937 and 1938 because it was not 
possible to make a profit out of it, and because the world no longer 
believed the stories. 

‘The British rake up a new reason every week as to why they have 
gone to war with Germany. We wonder whether the release of several 
thousands of persons unfit for society would be recognized by the British 
people as a possible reason for endangering the lives of millions.” 

Reports reached the outside world of a recrudescence of persecution of 
Roman Catholics in Germany and in the German-occupied area of Poland. 

The Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. arrived in Berlin for “economic consul- 
tations”. The Soviet delegation left Berlin for Moscow after a week’s stay. 

Nov. 4.—Reports through Yugoslav channels stated that disturbances 
had occurred in Vienna owing to shortage of food, and that a mutiny had 
broken out in the Floridsdorf barracks and at Wiener-Neustadt, Graz, and 
Klagenfurt. 

Plans for formation abroad of ‘‘ German National Council”. (See Swtzer- 
land.) 

The News Agency announced that a protest had been lodged in Oslo 
against the release of the City of Flint and the internment of the prize 
crew, and stated that “Berlin political circles” declared that the action 
of the German commander in putting into Haugesund for one of the 
American crew who had been ill was “‘in accordance with the wishes of 
President Roosevelt, who asked Britain and Germany to treat American 
crews with the greatest consideration ”’. 

Official quarters described the Norwegian action as “‘an exceptionally 
unfriendly act”’. 

It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded with the Soviet 
Government for the transfer of all Germans living in the western part of 
the Ukraine and White Russia to the German occupied part of Poland, and 
a similar movement of Ukrainians, White Russians, &c. 

The Deutscher Dienst published what purported to be documents showing 
that the Staff of the Consulate in Glasgow had been arrested 20 hours 
before the declaration of war and seriously ill-treated in prison. It also 
declared that the British War Office made “ hundreds of illegal arrests”’ of 
Germans in the British Isles, under the pretext that they had been engaged 
in espionage, and that Germans had been arrested in Iraq and Egypt, the 
British Government having bribed the head of the Egyptian police in 
order to have Germans maltreated. In India and everywhere in Africa it 
was “the same or worse”’. 

Nov. 5.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, criticizing the U.S. repeal of the 
arms embargo, said, ‘‘ Nobody knows better than America that every day 
war is prolonged, danger of its spreading is increased, and consequently 
danger that America may become involved.”” She was adding fuel to the 
blaze of war. 

Some papers attacked Mrs. Roosevelt, the Westfalische Beobachter de- 
claring that she was warmly supporting the Jewish cause, and would like 
to see the war spread. 

Baron von Rheinbaben’s article in De Telegraaf. (See The Netherlands.) 

The Army High Command were reported to have ordered the immediate 
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confiscation of all foodstuffs and goods of every description in occupied 
Poland, and to have forbidden the sale to the Polish population of every- 
thing save things absolutely necessary for their existence. : 

Men of the 1909, IgII, 1912, and 1g18~20 classes were invited to enlist 
for police work in Poland. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that some 22,000 Jews had already 
left Vienna, Moravska-Ostrava, and Katowice for the new reserve round 
Lublin. 

Authoritative circles in Berlin were also stated, in Danish reports, to be 
investigating the disappearance of about 1 million Polish soldiers, un- 
accounted for by the estimates of those mobilized, captured, killed, or 
otherwise disposed of in the war. 

Articles in the press represented the passing of the Neutrality Act in the 
U.S.A. as a victory of the war profiteers over the champions of a sound 
economic policy. They also suggested that by its decision the United 
States was forsaking its historical role and betraying its own traditions. 
In his speeches in 1936 President Roosevelt said that the delivery of war 
material to countries engaged in war would merely serve to prolong it and, 
by consequence, the risk of America being involved. 

Nov. 6.—It was learnt that the Government had notified the Swedish 
Government of their intention to lay a new mine-belt in the southern 
inlet of the Sound, barring the passage outside a limit of 3 sea miles from 
the shore. (Earlier mine-belts had not infringed the 160-year-old Swedish 
claim to a 4-mile limit for her territorial water. Only ships drawing 
16 to 17 ft. could pass inside the 3-mile limit.) 

Reports were current, from Swiss sources, that the military authorities 
had confiscated the S.S. organ Schwarze Korps owing to an article on the 
effectiveness of the Allied blockade. 

Reports, from Danish sources, stated that steps were being taken to 
change the direction of all political and philosophical literature, and to 
get rid of all anti-Bolshevist and anti-Semitic literature. Alfred Rosen- 
berg was reported to be in charge of the purge. 

Nov. 7.—In a comment on King Leopold’s visit to The Hague an official 
of the Wilhelmstrasse said, ‘‘ Now is the time for neutrals to do more than 
just protest against the British blockade while continuing to accept 
British tyranny on the high seas.” 

Reports leaving the country by secret channels stated that Hitler was 
being represented, in industrial centres, as a revolutionary strategist in- 
clining towards a republic on the Soviet model. A meeting of the Labour 
Front held in Berlin was reported to have been addressed by Dr. Ley in 
the following terms: the Fiihrer had given war instructions for the 
Labour Front which began with the statement that the only important 
thing was to consolidate the chances of victory and that “the means or 
form of organization used are of no importance”’. 

The Fihrer, he said, would sooner proclaim a German-Soviet Republic 
than incline towards the democracies, and ‘“‘the war must be carried on 
by absolutely Russian Bolshevist methods”. The war-time economic 
reconstruction was really a Communist kind of organization, and the 
word chosen by Hitler to describe it—V olksgemeinschaft-—was the German 
translation of Communism. 

Germany lacked the essentials, such as colonies and the Alsace-Lorraine 
ore and potassium deposits, which were necessary if she was to organize 
her industry on the Russian model; and the war with the democracies 
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would be carried on in order to obtain these resources. Dr. Ley added, 
“From the standpoint of Communist doctrine the war is really a revo- 
lutionary war.” 

Field Marshal Géring and Herr von Ribbentrop attended a reception 
given by the Soviet Ambassador, and the former, replying to questions 
put by American pressmen, said: ‘“‘The reason a lightning war has not been 
started is because we are humane, and I say this from the bottom of my 
heart’”’. His decision to continue in this ““humane fashion”’ would depend 
on Britain, which comment, he said, was made “‘in all seriousness’”’. 

The press began a campaign of abuse of Holland and Belgium, accusing 
them of aiding and abetting the British blockade by accepting the contra- 
band control. 

Nov. 8.—The Wilhelmstrasse told the foreign press that in the German 
view the proposal of the Belgian and Dutch Sovereigns had been “spon- 
taneously torpedoed” by the speech of Lord Halifax the previous day, 
since he must have had knowledge of the appeal when he broadcast, and 
in it he mentioned conditions for bringing the war to an end which the 
Reich Government could not possibly consider. 

Deutscher Dienst, after criticizing Holland and Belgium for not doing 
more than protest verbally against the British blockade measures, said: 
“At all events Berlin takes note of the fact that these two Governments 
have been unable to decide upon a firm and effective step in defence of 
their neutrality. Their practical knuckling under to Great Britain repre- 
sents an attack upon the peace, which is of greater value to the small 
States than to the big ones.” 

To Dutch correspondents in Berlin who asked what steps the masters 
of neutral ships were expected to take when held up by a British patrol 
vessel officials at the Wilhelmstrasse replied that they should refuse to 
stop and that the British would not dare to fire. 

Attacks on Denmark appeared in the press, on the ground that she was 
neutral only officially, her neutrality being absolutely pro-British. 

Herr Hitler’s speech in Munich. (See Special Note.) An explosion 
occurred in the Birgerbraukeller at 9.20 p.m. about 20 minutes after 
the Fuhrer had left, and killed 7 and injured over 60 people. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter declared that German submarines had re- 
peatedly been engaged during the war with obvious Q-boats, armed craft 
disguised as merchant ships. A number had been sunk. In any case, 
British merchantmen were armed ‘for attacks on submarines”’ and Ger- 
many would therefore take appropriate reprisals. 

Nov. 9.—The Berlin 12 Uhr Blatt was the first to announce the Munich 
explosion, and said, “‘ There is no doubt that the British secret service has 
had a hand in this affair,” and the Bérsen Zeitung declared that the 
criminals were in London, and their agents were in the British secret 
service. 

The radio bulletin declared that ‘‘the country of the secret service— 
Britain—may be assured that this time we are going to take drastic 
measures against the enemies of the State. A miracle frustrated the 
terrible crime which was instigated by Britain.” 

The announcer also implicated Mr. Chamberlain, who had expressed the 
hope that God would let him live to see the day when Adolf Hitler and 
Nazism would be destroyed. ‘‘ This war prayer of the Prime Minister’, he 
declared, ‘‘brings him in line with those who are the instigators of the 
outrage at Munich.” 
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It was announced that a reward of 600,000 marks had been offered for 
information leading to the arrest of the perpetrator of the outrage. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that ‘‘England threw the bomb in 
order to find an escape from the embarrassment caused by her reverses”, 

The Deutscher Dienst said they did not know yet who organized it, but 
one thing they did know. The instigators were those who had always used 
murder as a political weapon, the agents of the ‘“‘Secret Service”. Behind 
them stood the British warmongers, “in whose ears whispers Judah.” 

Work was reported to be going on at great pressure in extending the 
Siegfried Line along the whole of the Dutch frontier. 

Nov. 10.—The Angriff, commenting on the Munich explosion, said that 
“the warmongers and murderers did not take into account the fact that a 
great man with a pure heart and high ideals enjoys the special protection 
of Destiny”’. 

A broadcast from the German Freedom station declared that “our 
illegal Front group, which knew how to enter the Munich beer-cellar, will 
also push open the door of Germany’s future”’. 

Herr Himmler offered a special reward of 300,000 marks, payable in 
foreign currency by the diplomatic missions abroad, for “‘ information that 
may throw light on the outrage ” 

The arrests made were reported to include some members of the police, 
but most of them were believed to be among monarchists, Jews, and 
Communists. 

Nov.11.—Herr Hitler attended the funeral of the victims of the ex- 
plosion in Munich, and Herr Hess delivered an oration in which he said, 
“It was the Fiihrer whom they wished to take from the German people. 
The instigators of this crime have at last taught the German people how 
to hate. They have awakened the devotion of the German nation to this 
war forced upon us. . . . Providence has preserved our Fiihrer and Provi- 
dence will preserve him to us in the future, for it is Providence that has 
given him to us.” 

He also said that it was their sincerest conviction that, just as this 
crime had turned to the advantage of the Fihrer, so the greater crime of 
the war would be converted to the advantage of the Fiihrer, of Germany, 
and of the whole world, “for Germany’s victory will prevent the instigators 
from repeating their criminal warmongering.”’ 

The National Zeitung reported that the Soviet Government had placed 
a very large order for machinery and equipment, to be paid for by supplies 
of Russian raw materials, especially cotton. 

Herr Himmler announced that it had been established beyond all 
doubt that preparations for the Munich outrage were begun as early as 
August, and suspicion fell on a person who came frequently to do work 
in the gallery of the hall. A vague description was circulated of him, and 
the public were asked if they had seen him anywhere. 

The Belgian frontier between Eupen and Aachen was closed. 

The wireless bulletin announced the execution of the Polish Mayor of 
Bromberg, for taking part in “‘ the blood Sunday of Bromberg ’’, when a 
large number of Germans were killed. 

The News Agency quoted a Government report just issued which stated 
that never in her history had the country had such splendid harvests 0 
succession as in 1937-9. In addition to the large grain harvest, the potato 
crop, at over 56 million tons, was 8 per cent. above the 1932-7 average, 
and the sugar beet production a record—17,400,000 tons. 
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Much of the latter had been stored. There were large grain reserves. 

Nov. 12.—Dr. Goebbels, in a broadcast to factory workers, represented 
Great Britain as interrupting Germany in her task of building up a peaceful 
and united country owing to jealousy of her power and influence, and said 
it was obvious that the British Government would sooner or later force 
Germany to fight them. The creation of a united bloc of go million Ger- 
mans under one control and leadership was bound to be regarded as a 
threat to States which had been accustomed to regard Central Europe as 
a sort of colony. 

Of the Munich explosion he declared it was unthinkable that such 
dastardly acts could meet with success. ‘Our instinct tells us’, he said, 
‘that there can be no justice left in the world, and that the history of the 
world must have been turned topsy-turvy, if we Germans .. . are to be 
prevented from reaching our aim by a bomb from the hand of a criminal. 
_. . Whatever happens, the Fithrer and his people must triumph in this 
war. 

The News Agency stated that the first number had been published 
the day before of the Warsihauer Zeitung, the Nazi organ for occupied 
Poland. Dr. Goebbels, in a leading article, stated that the paper would 
be the messenger of the political will and cultural mission of the German 
nation. 

The paper published the programme of the Governor-General. Dr. 
Frank said the Poles would be allowed to carry on their own affairs 
according to their principles of life, but they must be conscious that in 
view of their mighty greater German neighbour they must refrain from 
anything which could endanger the vital interests of the German nation. 

It was made compulsory for all Germans over 15 years of age to carry 
identification cards, and for all foreigners to carry their passports. 

The D.A.Z. stated that England’s strength had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and maintained that the development of aerial and submarine 
warfare had greatly reduced the value of British sea power. The writer 
concluded by saying, “‘ There is no Divine law which guarantees that no 
enemy will ever in the course of history set foot on the shores of this island 
of the ‘chosen people’. Conditions change surprisingly swiftly. The 
future will show if an island is impregnable if largely bereft of forces to 
defend it. . . . If England forces us to fight this war to the end she will 
experience the horrors of war at close quarters for the first time in her 
goo years of isolation. Neither time nor her Fleet nor her gold can save 
her from this fate.”’ 

Nov. 13.—The News Agency announced that during the past few days 
reports had been current that “the Government intended to order its 
troops to march into Belgium and Holland.’”’ 

There was no need for comment, as Germany’s attitude was sufficiently 
known ; “the Reich has made it abundantly clear that it intends to respect 
the neutrality of Belgium and Holland as long as Britain and France do so, 
and as long as Belgium and Holland show themselves capable of maintain- 
ing it in all strictness”’. 


The News Agency issued a communication on the British and French 
replies to the Belgian-Dutch peace appeal (which it did not publish) 
declaring that both in their text and spirit they reproduced the style of 
the statements “with which the British Government have for months 
endeavoured to provoke the German people”. It made no direct reference 
to the French reply, and of the British said: ‘Great Britain employs 
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exactly the same arguments and propaganda as appeared in the speeches 
of the British Prime Minister on Oct. 12 and of the Foreign Minister on 
Nov. 2. The Notes thus sabotage the peace move in advance. They must 
be regarded as a further tactical manceuvre intended to disguise Great 
Britain’s absolute will to war and her war guilt.” 

The D.A.Z., referring to the replies to the appeal, said that the French 
reply amounted to a proposal to “ partition Germany anew”, comment on 
which was superfluous. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 31.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the consent of 
the Italian Government to the appointment of a Consul-General at 
Tirana. 

Nov. 1.—The Minister for Economic Warfare, in a broadcast, said: “In 
our considered opinion, the treatment of food as conditional contraband 
is an essential element in our economic warfare, which would be seriously 
weakened without it. To except certain foods from our contraband list 
would merely have the effect of prolonging the war, while the attempt to 
differentiate adequately between one kind of foodstuff and another would 
be most difficult. 

“Of our total seizures so far, only about 14 per cent. would normally 
be classified as foodstuffs. But of this 9 per cent. consists of commodities 
containing oils and fats which the German Government could just as 
easily use for munitions. 

“The choice between ‘guns’ and ‘butter’ has not been a mere metaphor 
to the Nazis. The German Government has been diverting its supplies 
of fats to guns, and has in consequence been starving the people of butter 
or its equivalent. 

“Much of the other 5 per cent. consists of cereals. These might be given 
to the German people as food, but they could also be converted into spirit 
for the use of mechanical vehicles. The overwhelming bulk of our seizures 
have been materials which can be directly used for war purposes and 
cannot be used for food.” 

The first meeting was held in London of the informal conferences on 
collaboration with the nations of the British Commonwealth in the 
common war effort. 

Nov. 2.—Lord Zetland made a statement in Parliament in reply to a 
debate on India in which Opposition speakers claimed that the Indian 
people had proved their capacity for self-government and were entitled 
to Dominion status. 

Lord Zetland pointed out the desirability, already expressed in his 
speech of Oct. 18, of associating the leaders of Indian opinion with the 
Central Government during the war. To that end the creation of a con- 
sultative body had been proposed, and it was axiomatic that the Viceroy 
would have attached the utmost weight to the views of such a body. Its 
members could have worked not only with the Central Government but 
with each other, and that would have tended to produce a measure of 
common ground. 

He regretted profoundly that the proposal had not been received in 
India in the spirit in which it was made, and that communal differences 


persisted. 
As to the suggestion that the British Government were trying to main- 
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tain imperialism, if by that was meant domination and exploitation, it 
had been abandoned, if it ever existed, when Parliament accepted the 
preamble to the Act of 1919. 

Every step taken since had emphasized and ratified the determination 
of the British people to work for self-government in India. That intention 
remained, and the Government were striving with all sincerity to assist 
in removing the obstacles in the path of complete fulfilment of their 
promise. 

Nov. 3.—It was announced that the Allied contraband control organiza- 
tion had detained over 500,000 tons of contraband suspected of being 
destined for Germany. The British figures for Oct. 14 to 28 showed 63,000 
tons intercepted, making over 400,000 tons in 8 weeks, and the French 
figures, up to Oct. 12 only, showed 150,000 tons. 

The goods detained in the fortnight ending Oct. 28 included 11,000 tons 
of lubricating oil, 3,400 tons of oils and fats, 10,600 tons of oilseeds, 7,500 
tons of copper ore, 3,200 tons of zinc, and 6,600 tons of phosphates. 

The Minister of Supply issued a statement outlining the progress made 
by the Ministry, in which he said that since the war began it had spent 
about {110 millions in new commitments, and that not a day passed 
without an increase in the number of units in production. Already 10,000 
factories were engaged on direct orders, and there was also an army of 
sub-contractors. 

The Ministry was also going into production on its own account. 
Ordnance factories were being started in a number of places, and new 
works of many kinds being opened every day. 

There was close co-operation with the Dominions, and they were pooling 
all their knowledge. As for America, with the lifting of the arms embargo 
the Allies would see the possibility of an arsenal of unlimited resources 
being placed at their disposal. Immediately, they in England could 
probably do with machine tools, certain raw materials, some gun steel, 
and perhaps, ultimately, ammunition. 

Nov. 7.—Lord Halifax broadcast an address on war aims. (See Special 
Note.) 

Replying to questions in Parliament about the position in India Lord 
Zetland said the Government shared the Viceroy’s profound regret at the 
failure of the discussions, and recalled that Congress had refused to consider 
plans for associating Indians with the Central Government in the conduct 
of the war’unless the British Government should be willing to make a 
declaration that India was an independent nation, and would raise no 
objection to its future form of government being determined by a Con- 
stituent Assembly chosen on the widest possible franchise. 

Congress further insisted that the existence of racial and religious 
minorities was irrelevant in that connexion, and said it intended to give 
the minorities such protection as they desired through a Constitution 
framed by the Indians themselves. 

The British Government could not accept that position, in view of their 
obligations to India arising out of the long-standing British connexion. 
But that did not mean any weakening of their determination to assist 
India to reach without avoidable delay the position in the British Common- 
wealth to which they were pledged. 

It had been hoped that the plans indicated by the Viceroy would do 
much to remove the obstacles in India’s path, and he had made it clear that 
he was not deterred by present failure. Meanwhile, the Ministries which 
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did not owe allegiance to Congress (Bengal, the Punjab, and Sind) re- 
mained in office. 

In the others the Governors were obliged to assume the special powers 
conferred by the India Act, but those provisions were in no sense penal. 
The responsibility of the Governors would now be to the House of Com- 
mons and not to Provincial Ministries. He regretted very much that 
these Ministers had withheld their services, and hoped this would not be 
for long. The Governors would be only too ready to recall to their counsels 
responsible advisers as soon as they were available. 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh O’Neill made a similar statement, 
and, in reply to an appeal that another effort be made to reach a settlement, 
gave an assurance that the Viceroy would do all in his power to keep the 
door open. 

Nov. 8.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that neutral 
ships with cargoes which the Contraband Committee decided should be 
seized had been allowed to sail, on condition these goods were returned to 
the U.K. at the first available opportunity. This was in order to avoid 
delay. 

During the previous week the Committee had considered 137 new cases 
of ships and 77 cases standing over from the week before. Four cargoes 
were wholly seized and 102 wholly released, and in 33 cases part was seized. 

In the week ended November 4 the Contraband Control detained 19,500 
tons destined for Germany, of which 11,500 tons was cereals, 1,700 tons 
fibres, I,100 tons cotton, and 1,100 tons oilseeds. This brought the 
quantity seized in the 9 weeks to a total of 420,000 tons. 

Notes were exchanged between the Foreign Secretary and the Bulgarian 
Minister embodying an agreement to facilitate current trade and pay- 
ments between the two countries. 

Mr. Churchill’s review of the war at sea. (See Special Note.) 

The Leader of the Opposition, in an address to Labour M.P.s in London, 
set out the peace aims of the Party. He began by pointing out that the 
Government in Germany had proved it could not be trusted. Hitlerism 
must go; that rested with the German people. He emphasized also that 
though there must be certain acts of restitution for the wrongs done by 
the Nazis to other peoples they did not desire to humiliate or to crush the 
German nation. The 6 basic principles of a lasting peace were: 

1. All ideas of revenge and punishment must be excluded, and there 
should be no dictated peace. 

2. The right of all nations, of whatever colour or creed, to live and to 
develop their own characteristic civilization must be recognized. 

3. War must be outlawed and the rule of law accepted. 

4. An international body, with authority over the sovereign rights of 
the individual State, to protect the rights of minorities. 

5. An international authority with political and economic powers over 
individual States—‘ Europe must federate or perish.’ 

6. Abandonment of imperialism—possibly with an extension oi the 
mandate system. 

What was required, Mr. Attlee said, was nothing less than the establish- 
ment of a new world order. The private trade in armaments must be 
abolished, and the establishment of an international air force with the 
abolition of national air forces would remove once and for all the appre- 
hension of attack from the air, which was driving mankind to the practices 
of the cave-dweller. 
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The German people should know that they could secure now, if they 
would, this honourable peace. 

Mr. Burgin, in reply to a question in Parliament, said that steps had 
been taken to charter steamers to bring Russian timber from Russia, 
under the recent trade agreement, and that 6 cargoes had already arrived. 
Tin and rubber equivalent to the amount so far due had been provided 
for the Soviet authorities. 

Nov. 9.—The Viceroy of India’s statement of Nov. 5 and the correspon- 
dence with the Indian leaders was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 6129. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s address at the Mansion House. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 11.—The Queen broadcast a “message of hope and encourage- 
ment” to the women of Britain and the Empire in which she spoke of the 
real and vital work that women were called upon to do in the changed 
conditions of modern war. To them also was given the proud privilege of 
serving their country in its hour of need. 

She paid a tribute to all of them who were giving such splendid and 
unselfish help, through their various tasks in the national service, covering 
every field both at home and overseas. She then assured women carrying 
on war-time life in ordinary homes that their part in keeping the home 
front stable and strong was not forgotten. 

Nov. 12.—The King’s reply to the appeal from the King of the Belgians 
and the Queen of the Netherlands. (See Special Note.) 

The War Office announced that the Government had decided, “ for 
reasons of military convenience arising from the conflict in Europe,’’ to 
maintain in North China (Peking and Tientsin) only the effectives neces- 
sary to protect property and maintain order. 


GREECE 


Nov. 2.—It was announced that letters had been exchanged between 
the Greek and Italian Governments on Sept. 30, and the text of these was 
published. 

The Greek Prime Minister, writing to the Italian Minister in Athens, 
expressed appreciation of Signor Mussolini’s letter of Sept. 20 and of his 
action in withdrawing troops from the frontier. The new assurances found 
in this communication proved the friendly disposition of Italy towards 
Greece, and had been received with lively satisfaction. 

This friendly attitude entirely corresponded with that of Greece towards 
Italy, and the Duce’s spontaneous gesture in removing the Italian troops 
from the frontier greatly moved the Greek people, who followed with 
lively sympathy his endeavours to preserve peace. 

The Greek Government had decided to continue in principle the 
friendship and collaboration which inspired the Pact of Friendship and 
Conciliation signed at Rome on Sept. 23, 1928. 

The Italian Minister replied the same day, that, acting on instructions 
from his Government, he informed the Greek Government that Italy 
assured Greece of her desire to continue the policy of peace, and to see 
inaugurated between the two countries a new period of friendship and 
understanding bearing the stamp of the greatest mutual confidence. She 
also decided to continue in principle the Pact of Sept. 23, 1928. 


HUNGARY 


Nov. 4.—An economic agreement with Slovakia was signed in Buda- 
pest, providing for the development of trade. 
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Nov. 10.—The Minister of Defence stated in Parliament that “ since we 
have a great Power as a neighbour whose influence is undesirable we are 
constructing fortifications in Ruthenia’’. It was understood in Budapest 
that the Government were receiving the tacit backing of the Italian 
Government in taking this step. 


INDIA 


Oct. 31.—Authority was given for the creation of a permanent Indian 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve, consisting of 5 independent flights. 

It was also decided to extend the Territorial Force, so as to allow the 
representation in it of classes and communities not so far permitted in the 
Regular Indian Army. 

Nov. 1.—The Viceroy received Mr. Ghandi, Mr. Prasad (President of the 
Congress Party), and Mr. Jinnah (President of the Moslem League), and 
began a discussion on the demands raised by Congress. 

Nov. 2.—Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru had a discussion with Mr, 
Jinnah. 

Lord Zetland’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 5.—The Viceroy broadcast an address to the country announcing, 
with profound regret, that conversations which had been inaugurated 
with representatives of the Congress and the Moslem League had so far 
not achieved what he had hoped. His object had been in the discussions 
to bring together the leaders of the great parties and to endeavour to 
secure that measure of agreement in the Provinces which, in their view, 
would enable him to put forward proposals for constructive advance at 
the Centre for the period of the war, such as would be represented by some 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and by the in- 
clusion in it of political leaders. 

His declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group, an arrange- 
ment relatively so limited only because of marked divergencies of view 
between the great communities. He was persuaded, however, that that 
group held great possibilities for the future. 

It was a profound disappointment to him that they had no more to show, 
and that in so many Provinces they should be left with no choice but to use 
emergency powers inserted for that purpose in the Government of India 
Act. These provisions were an expedient, however, and not a sanction. 

He did not propose to take this disappointment as final or abandon his 
efforts, but the difficulties and differences would not disappear spon- 
taneously or be conjured away by any refusal to recognize their existence ; 
they could only be resolved by negotiations carried out in a spirit of 
mutual accommodation and trust. 

Correspondence between Lord Linlithgow and the Indian leaders was 
published. He wrote to Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah on Nov. 2, 
and Dr. Prasad replied on Nov. 3, and Mr. Jinnah on Nov. 4. 

Nov. 7.—Lord Zetland’s statement in Parliament re attitude of the 
British Government to breakdown of negotiations. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Gandhi, in a statement urging patience to his followers, 
indicated that there could be no civil disobedience while the Viceroy was 
exploring the possibilities for a settlement, while the Moslem League 
blocked the way, and while there was indiscipline and disunity in the 
Congress ranks. 

Nov. 9.—Publication of the Viceroy’s announcement and the correspon- 
dence with the Indian Leaders. (See Great Britain.) 
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IRAQ 


Nov. 2.—The Regent, in the Speech from the Throne, said the Govern- 
ment entirely approved of the Treaty between Turkey, France, and Great 
Britain, which enabled the Near East to regard the future with ease and 
confidence. 


ITALY 


Oct. 31.—The resignation of the following Ministers was announced: 
Signor Lantini (Minister of Corporations); Alfieri (Popular Culture) ; 
Guarneri (Foreign Trade and Exchange); Rossoni (Agriculture) ; Benni 
(Communications) ; and Gigli (Public Works) ; as also of General Pariani, 
the Chief of the Army Staff; General Valle, Chief of the Air Staff; and 
Signor del Vascello, Under-Secretary to the Presidency of the Council. 

In addition, Signor Starace was replaced as Secretary of the Fascist 
Party by Signor Muti, and was appointed Chief of Staff of the Militia. 

The following appointments were announced: Minister for Italian Africa 
(a post held by the Duce), General Teruzzi; Corporations, Signor Ricci ; 
Popular Culture, Signor Pavolini; Foreign Trade, Signor Riccardi; Agri- 
culture, Signor Tassinari; Communications, Signor Venturi; and Public 
Works, Signor Serena. 

Marshal Graziani became Chief of the Army Staff, and General Soddu, 
Under-Secretary for War. General Pricolo became Chief of Staff and 
Under-Secretary for Air; and General Russo, Under-Secretary to the 
Presidency of the Council. 

Nov. 1.—M. Molotoff’s speech was reported at great length in the press, 
but without comment. 


Signor Gayda, dealing with foreign comments on the significance of the 
Cabinet changes, said, ‘‘Fascism remains anti-Communist, but it also 


” 


remains obstinately anti-democratic.”’ Italy’s policy, both at home and 
abroad, was not affected, however, and everything published beyond the 
Alps and overseas regarding the changing of the guard proved one thing 
only—that to democratic countries Italy was still an unknown country. 

Nov. 2.—Announcement of exchange of letters between the Italian and 
Greek Governments. (See Greece.) 

Nov. 4.—The 2ist anniversary of Vittorio Veneto and of Armistice Day 

was celebrated throughout the country, and at a ceremony in Rome Signor 
Mussolini, in a short speech, said the victory was the Italian people's 
because it was won by the great sacrifices made by the Fatherland. So, 
also, the other victories, no less splendid, which came afterwards. “In 
memory of what was accomplished”’, he said, ‘‘we bend our will and our 
forces towards the morrow.” 
_ Signor Gayda, in his paper, emphasized that Italy to-day was not 
involved in the war “‘ because she does not choose to be tied to anybody's 
apron strings’’, and because she was “resolved to fight only in her own 
interests and in the higher interests of a sounder European system in 
which she may find recognition for herself and a position more consonant 
with her effective strength”. 

Signor Mussolini confirmed Marshal Badoglio in his position of C.-in-C. 
for an indefinite period in view of “the present exceptional circumstances ”’. 
(He was soon due to retire.) 

Nov. 7.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, dealt at length with the Comintern 
appeal, which he called a “singular manifesto”’, and reproduced it fully 
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as a proof that Italy knew herself to be immune from the insidious dangers 
of Communist propaganda. Of the indiscriminate accusation against 
Britain, France, and Germany of waging a war for imperialist motives he 
asked, ‘‘ How far isthe Comintern separated from the Soviet Government ? .., 
The fact that Hitler’s Germany is put into the dock alongside the two 
imperialist democracies by the members of the Moscow Government, who 
appeared to greet her as an ally, can only mean that there is no definitive 
agreement between Moscow and Berlin, and that Communism with its 
destructive plan of action is now getting the whip hand of the Soviet 
Government, while it is already at the bottom of all its policy.” 

He went on to affirm that, if Europe was now engaged in a struggle of 
imperialisms and of plutocratic interests, Soviet Russia was just as much 
implicated, and he ridiculed her claim that she had striven for 20 years to 
maintain peace, pointing to the Spanish episode and Soviet intervention 
in China and Mongolia as proof that she had been working for war, with 
the double object of furthering the Communist revolution and resuming 
the expansionist policy of the Tsars. 

He could not accept for a moment the Soviet pretension to be guardian 
of the peace in the Balkans, and the claim that this had circumscribed the 
war, and said, “‘Only the Italy of Mussolini, and not Communist Russia, 
has assumed this mission.” 

Nov. 9.—Signor Mussolini telegraphed to Herr Hitler to congratulate 
him on his escape, and said that “personally and in the name of Fascist 
Italy, I convey to you the expression of my true satisfaction for the fact 
that you escaped the danger of this odious attempt, which cannot, how- 
ever, endanger the unity of the German people so compact around you 
and your régime”’. 

The King also telegraphed his congratulations. 

Nov, 12.—-It was announced that 5,000 more regular N.C.Os. and 18,000 
volunteer specialists were to be added to the Army. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, criticized Mr. Churchill’s reference to Italy, 
saying that “such words are ill-adapted to real facts, distant, recent, and 
present’’, and instanced sanctions and the “policy of encirclement”. He 
went on. 

“ They talk still in London of Gibraltar and Suez as a means of controlling 
and dominating the freedom and the potentialities of life of Italy. It is 
not with such facts that there can be talk of historic associations, which 
presuppose above all a parity of positions and of right. It would therefore 
be prudent that the Allies should avoid these incursions into the venture- 
some zones of European politics and should cease to occupy their minds, 
at least for the moment, with Mediterranean problems and the position 
and interests of Italy.” 


JAPAN 


Nov. 1.—Kokumin Shimbun said that M. Molotoff’s denunciation of 
ideological warfare was interesting especially as he represented a Go vern- 
ment which was ‘generally regarded as the author of world-wide Red 
propaganda”’. 

Hochi Shimbun said, “‘M. Molotoff made the gesture of shaking hands 
with Japan, but the question is whether he is extending his left instead 
of his right hand.” 

Nov. 2.—The Asahi published an interview given by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was reported to have emphasized that Great Britain was determined 
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to continue the war as long as might be necessary to restore to Europe a 
sense of security, which Hitlerism had destroyed. 

As to the Far East he said Britain was always ready to consider measures 
for contributing to the improvement of Anglo- Japanese relations, adding, 
‘“‘We are not people who cherish grudges a long time. If Japan shows a 
readiness to respect Britain’s reasonable rights and interests in the Far 
East the British people will always respond.”’ 

Nov. 4.—The Foreign Minister received the U.S. Ambassador, who out- 
lined his Government’s objections to Japan’s policy and actions in China. 

The Foreign Office issued a communiqué stating that the meeting was 
informal, and that no Note was presented by Mr. Grew, but the press 
reported that the Ambassador gave Admiral Nomura documents support- 
ing his complaints, including a long list of protests which had been dis- 
regarded. 

Nov. 6.—A Soviet Ambassador arrived in Tokyo, after an interval since 
June, 1938 during which the Embassy had been in charge of a secretary. 

Nov. 9.—A newly formed body cailed the Institute of the Pacific was 
understood in Tokyo to be organizing opinion in readiness for opportuni- 
ties which the European war would open. It claimed a preferential posi- 
tion for Japan in Burma, Indo-China, and the Dutch Indies with special 
reference to Dutch oil, and its magazine pointed out that the war pro- 
vided a golden opportunity to rectify the “‘ unjust distribution” of natural 
resources in the South Seas. 

Nov. 12.—The German tankers Elsa Essberger and Anneliese Essberger 
left Nagasaki for Kobe under cover of darkness. 

Nov. 13.—The Foreign Office announced the settlement of 6 cases 
involving U.S. rights in China. They included the return of the Shanghai 
University site and other mission property, and 3 cases of monetary 
compensation. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who informed 
him of the decision to recall part of the British garrison in North China. 


KENYA 


Nov. 1.—A meeting was held in Nairobi of the Governors of the East 
African territories and of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia and the 
Resident of Zanzibar to discuss the nature of the help to be given to the 
Empire’s economic warfare and the problems of their own defence. 


LATVIA 


Nov. 1.—The formal transfer of citizenship under the Agreement with 
Germany began in Riga. The Latvian Balts surrendered their passports 
and received a card obliging them to leave the country on a fixed date. 

Nov. 4.—A German steamer left Riga with 2,856 persons of German 
origin, the first large batch of non-German subjects to go. 

Nov. 5.—Owing to the work involved in the transportation all male Balts 
between 20 and 26 were summoned for compulsory service until the end 
of the migration, and nearly all doctors, lawyers, and nurses were called 
up by Herr Himmler, who was in charge of the resettlement work. To 
date about 5,000 Balts were stated to have changed their allegiance, and 
Himmler announced his willingness to accept also Stateless persons, with 
Nansen passports. 

Nov. 7.—Request to Argentine Government to obtain release of steamer 
seized by German warship en route to Buenos Aires. (See Argentina.) 
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Nov. 8.—The Government ratified the Treaty of Oct. 30 with Germany 
dealing with the repatriation of the German residents. 

The Minister of War ordered the disbanding of reservists called up in 
September. 

Nov. 13.—Dr. Kroeger, the Nazi leader of the Latvian Balts, returned 
from an inspection of the Posen (Poznan) district and announced that 
there was room there for all the Balts, i.e., about 80,000, and for a further 
100,000 Germans from Volhynia. He added that Posen was rapidly being 
converted into a purely German town. 


LITHUANIA 


Oct. 31.—Riots were reported in Vilna, followed by the arrest of several 
hundred Poles. Attacks were made on Jews, many of whom were seriously 
injured. 

Nov. 13.—The Government agreed to grant asylum to 1,500 Jews 
expelled by the Germans from the Suwalki district. (Some thousands 
had arrived at the frontier, and the Government had protested in Berlin, 
but without getting any reply.) 

Reports reached the Government that Germany also intended to trans- 
fer part of the Czechoslovak Jewish population to the Lithuanian frontier. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Nov. 1.—A Royal Decree proclaimed a state of siege in certain munici- 
palities along the frontier and in the military inundation zones. 

Nov. 5.—De Telegraaf published an article by Baron von Rheinbaben, 
former Reich Foreign Under-Secretary, who maintained that Germany 
was “immune from Communism”. Germany’s socialism, he said, was of 
a national character, while Russian socialism was of an international type. 
The two systems were quite different. 

It was learnt that a plot had been discovered to smuggle Dutch uni- 
forms into Germany. The smuggler belonged to the Dutch Nazi Party, 
and he was suspended by the Party Committee. 

Nov. 6.—The King of the Belgians arrived in The Hague and met the 
Queen in conference at the Palace, with the Belgian and Dutch Foreign 
Ministers in attendance. 

A lieutenant-colonel was arrested on a charge of espionage in connexion 
with the smuggling case. 

Nov. 7.—At the end of the conference, which lasted all the morning, 
the following telegram, signed by both Sovereigns, was sent to King 
George, President Lebrun, and Herr Hitler: 

“At this hour of anxiety for the whole world, before the war breaks out 
in Western Europe in all its violence, we have the conviction that it is our 
duty once again to raise our voice. The two sovereigns have dispatched 
to the belligerent Powers a telegram offering their good offices with the 
object of facilitating peace negotiations. 

“Some time ago the belligerent parties declared that they would not 
be unwilling to examine a reasonable and well-founded basis for an equit- 
able peace. It seems to us that in the present circumstances it is difficult 
for them to come into contact in order to state their standpoints with 
greater precision and to bring them nearer to one another. 

“Tf this were agreeable to them, we are disposed by every means at our 
disposal that they might care to suggest to us, and in a spirit of friendly 
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understanding, to facilitate the ascertaining of the elements of an agree- 
ment to be arrived at. 

“This, it seems to us, is the task we have to fulfil for the good of our 
people and in the interests of the whole world. We hope that our offer 
will be accepted and that thus a first step will be taken towards the estab- 
lishment of a durable peace.” 

Nov. 8.—The smuggling of uniforms into Germany was stated to have 
been carried out on a large scale, and 4 Germans were arrested. 

Nov. 9.—All shipping on the Maas and on the Merwede (a waterway 
connecting the Waal with the estuary common to it and the Maas) was 
stopped, and several villages in the main flood defence region near 
Utrecht were evacuated. 

An incident occurred near Venloo in which armed Germans, crossing 
the frontier, fired at a Dutch car and killed 1 of the occupants, believed to 
be a Dutchman, and took his body across the frontier into Germany. 
Several other Dutchmen in the car were kidnapped. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Second Chamber, said history 
showed that no country could violate their independence without detri- 
ment to itself. Apart from successes of short duration to no one had it 
ever brought reward in the long run. 

He rejected the German charge that Holland was virtually assisting 
Britain by her attitude. “It would be very easy for Holland and other 
neutrals,”’ he said, “to avoid the detention of ships . . . by giving guaran- 
tees which Britain would willingly be prepared to accept. But that is just 
what we are not prepared to do. We do not want to be the instrument 
of British measures against Germany, or vice versa.” 

Mr. van Kleffens also said that he regretted to hear that in some 
quarters the appeal by the Queen and King Leopold was regarded as a 
manceuvre intended to improve the international position of the Low 
Countries. They were confident that the integrity of their country would 
not be violated; there was no secrecy about the royal initiative, which 
was not inspired by any hint of pressure from abroad. 

The Queen telegraphed to Herr Hitler congratulating him on his escape. 

Nov. 10.—The Government stopped all army leave, ordering all those 
on leave to return by midnight. Air Force and police leave was cancelled 
later in the day. 

It was also decided to flood the main line of defences and to extinguish 
all lighthouses along the coast from Egmont, 20 miles north-west of 
Amsterdam, to the island of Rottumeroog, off the extreme northern end 
of the coast. 

The inhabitants of Baarn and Zeist, near Utrecht, were warned to be 
ready to evacuate their homes. 

The British and U.S. Consuls-General advised their nationals to leave 
the country unless important business kept them there, and the French 
Consul was understood to have given similar advice. 

Nov. 12.—The Foreign Minister received the Belgian Foreign Minister 
at Breda in the evening. The Queen received in audience the U.S. Minister 
at the Hague. 

Nov. 13.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to Holland and her over- 
seas possessions, said there was no more danger now than at the beginning 
of Sept., and their military measures were purely precautionary. The 
rumours of danger which had spread abroad might in part be attributed 
to certain acts of the Government, and he therefore drew attention to the 
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fact that in such times as those in which they were living it was necessary 
even for neutral States to adjust their military measures to the general 
situation. 

The Government had not received a single reliable piece of information 
which could shake their faith in the pledges given to the country by the 
parties now at war. 

Later he said, ‘Our mobilization means protection for all; but if it is 
to remain a protection it has to keep pace with changing conditions. We 
must never allow the impression to be created abroad that our mobilization 
is only symbolic ; others as well as ourselves should be convinced that it is 
effective. Therefore its intensity has to be changed in accordance with the 
tension near our frontier.” 


NORWAY 


Nov. 3.—The City of Flint arrived at Haugesund and anchored without 
permission. The authorities decided she had no adequate reason for 
staying, and accordingly interned the German prize crew and set the 
vessel free. (The Germans claimed that the vessel anchored to put 
ashore a sick U.S. seaman, but the authorities found him to be well and 
at work.) 

Nov. 4.—The City of Flint put into Bergen, flying the U.S. flag. The 
Government received a protest from the German Government, which 
demanded the release of the prize crew and the holding back of the 
steamer while the matter was being discussed. 

The Admiralty announced that the vessel had anchored at Haugesund, 
and “as there was no sufficient reason for anchoring, the Norwegian 
authorities decided to intern the prize crew and set the ship free’’. It was 
understood that the action was based on a Royal Decree of May 13, 1938, 
which laid down that a captured foreign ship could not be taken to a Nor- 
wegian port except for reasons of unseaworthiness, bad weather, or lack of 
fuel or food. This was based on The Hague Neutrality Convention of 1907. 

Nov. 5.—The Foreign Office announced that the German protest had 
been rejected, and issued a detailed statement declaring that the German 
prize crew had violated The Hague Convention. Its commander had 
informed the Norwegian authorities at Haugesund that his Government 
had instructed him to remain, disregarding the order to leave there. The 
Government had therefore no alternative but to intern the crew and free 
the ship in accordance with the Convention. 

Examination by doctors had disproved the Nazi claim that the ship 
had put into port owing to illness. 

Nov. 7.—The U.S. Minister and the German Naval Attaché at the 
Legation arrived in Bergen. 

The Foreign Minister stated that Germany had not set forth any new 
claims regarding the City of Flint beyond those mentioned in the official 
statement of Nov. 5, and there had been no claim that the prize crew be 
released. 

As regards the request that the ship be transferred to Germany oF 
detained pending negotiations he pointed out that it was American pro- 
perty, and they had no right to seize again what had been released in 
accordance with international law. 

Nov. 8.—The King telegraphed to the Sovereigns of Belgium and Hol- 
land expressing his warmest sympathy towards their peace appeal and 
eager hope that it might lead to a lasting peace. 
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The Juridical Committee of the Oslo Powers (Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Holland, Norway, and Sweden) concluded a 3-day meeting in 
Copenhagen and issued a communiqué stating that many technical ques- 
tions concerning the rights of neutrals had been discussed. Switzerland 
was represented by an observer. 

The 6 countries agreed on similar lines of policy on the general questions 
of interning ships and crews and of ships passing through territorial waters. 

Nov. 9.—The master of the City of Flint told the press at Bergen that 
it had been decided to unload there and sell the cargo. For one thing, this 
would prove there was no contraband on board. 


PALESTINE 

Nov. 11.—The G.O.C. British Forces announced that orders had been 
issued for the release of a large number of Arabs in time to celebrate Id 
el Fitr, and that this had been made possible by the improvement in the 
conditions of general security and the greater co-operation by ail classes 
of Arabs in maintaining order. 


POLAND 


Nov. 2.—The Nazi Gauleiter at Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) issued a decree 
imposing restrictions on the Polish inhabitants and granting special privi- 
leges to citizens of German blood. Public use of the Polish language was 
forbidden in institutions and shops; also the wearing of any Polish 
uniform. 

Dr. Goebbels was reported to have arrived in Warsaw. 

All male Jews were reported, from American sources, to have been 
moved from Katowice to a camp south of Lublin. 

Dr. Greiser, Reich Statthalter of the Gau of Posen (Poznan), was 
installed in office by the Reich Minister of the Interior. 

Nov. 3.—Article by M. Zaleski in the Paris press about Danzig. (See 
France.) 

Nov. 5.—Reports were current, from Dutch sources, that Lodz was to 
be the capital of the German-occupied zone, and had already been 
practically cleared of all Jews. They had been driven from their houses 
there and in Warsaw, often at a few minutes’ notice, by the Gestapo. 

Orders had also been issued in both cities forbidding Jews to possess 
more than 1,000 Reichmarks or 2,000 zloty, or to own jewellery or precious 
stones, and debts to them by non-Jews were cancelled. 

Nov. 6.—The peasants in the Poznan district were forbidden to sell any 
produce for 1 month, and ordered to hold it at the disposal of the Nazi 
food collectors. 

Nov. 8.—Dr. Frank was installed at Cracow as Governor-General of 

German-occupied Poland and, in an address, said Hitler had appointed 
him to govern the provinces newly annexed, and that ‘‘all who oppose 
our creative work are doomed to perish, but those who help may live 
quietly and work”’. 
_ Nov. 9.—Reports through Danish channels regarding the Jewish reserve 
indicated that it was intended to concentrate there 1} million Polish Jews, 
150,000 from the Czech Protectorate, 65,000 from Vienna, 35,000 from 
Poznan and the Corridor, and 200,000 from the old Reich. 

Nov. 11.—Execution of the Mayor of Bromberg. (See Germany.) 

Parliament was dissolved by a Presidential decree published in the 
official journal, printed in Paris. The Embassy in Paris, in a statement, 
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said it had been dissolved because it was ‘‘ not an exact expression of the 
feeling of the nation and, secondly, had not taken into consideration 
modification of the electoral law”’. 

Nov. 12. Publication of Nazi organ for occupied Poland, and declaration 
by the German Governor-General. (See Germany.) 

The Ukrainian leaders in Lwow, most of them appointed by the Soviet 
authorities, were reported to have begun a campaign to convince the 
people that that part of the country would always remain with Soviet 
Russia. All the former Ukrainian leaders were believed to have been 
arrested and taken into Russia. 

The town and district of Lodz were incorporated in the Warthe Gau, 
by an announcement made by Dr. Greiser to a mass meeting of Lodz 
Germans. (This carried the German frontier a further 50 miles into purely 
Polish territory.) 


RUMANIA 

Nov. 1.—It was learnt that the Government had announced that they 
would respect the rights of all Iron Guards who recanted in writing, and 
some 10,000 were reported to have done so. 

All students were incorporated in the National Renascence Front by a 
Government enactment. 

Nov. 9.—The King telegraphed to King George VI, President Lebrun, 
and Herr Hitler associating himself with the Belgian and Dutch peace 
appeal. 

PN ov. 10.—Figures published in Bucharest showed that there were 
46,000 Polish civilian refugees in the country, 22,500 Polish soldiers, and 
1,500 Officers. 

The American Commission for Polish Refugees had 10,000 people in 10 
different towns under its care. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 3.—The Central Head Committee of the United Party ot South 
Africa, meeting at Bloemfontein, endorsed, by 28 votes to 18, the policy 
of the Prime Minister, as enunciated on Sept. 14. 

Addressing a large meeting of his supporters afterwards, General Smuts 
pleaded for the end of racialism and declared that the vast majority of 
Englishmen in South Africa were just as good South Africans and as 
patriotic as any Afrikaner in the country. 

South Africa had settled down since the war began, and an era of pros- 
perity was dawning. Could this have been so if they had chosen neutrality ? 
South Africa was no fair-weather friend. With Great Britain buying her 
products and the Navy protecting her shores and convoying her ships, 
markets remained open. 

The choice had been between a gradual extension of Nazi domination 
to South Africa and remaining true to old and tried friends. 

General Hertzog, he said, had resurrected the “ British jingo’”’ spook ; 
but the General’s idea of a jingo was an Englishman who did not agree with 
him. He went on: 

‘‘When Hitler took over the whole of Czechoslovakia the world realized 
that he was aiming at the domination of the whole of Europe. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who had been working strenuously to preserve peace, realized that 
Hitler must not be allowed to go farther. Hitler invaded Poland, knowing 
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that this meant war with Great Britain, and his action amounted to a 
declaration of war against Great Britain. The whole world put that 
construction on it.” 

Nov. 4.—The Johannesburg Star published particulars, authenticated 
from official sources, of a Nazi campaign to organize a “‘fifth column” 
in the country just before the war. Its objects were to foment widespread 
risings throughout the Union, and carry out sabotage in industry and 
public services, and also to exploit Portuguese East African mineral 
resources by means of a “‘suitably cloaked’’ German company. 

The documents revealed that Herr Leitner, the German Minister, 
ranked third among the leaders of the underground organization. The 
first two were the Consul-General at Windhoek, who was supreme authority 
for Nazi interests, and Herr Stiller, counsellor to the German Legation. 
A clerk in the Legation at Durban was a member of the Gestapo, and had 
authority in certain matters above every other German diplomatic 
representative. 

The Government had defeated the plan by interning many of the ring- 
leaders on the outbreak of war. 

General Hertzog, speaking at Bloemfontein, declared that South Africa 
had been dragged into the war by British-thinking “jingoes’’, and asked 
what stronger argument could be found for secession from the Common- 
wealth? He did not, however, wish to reckon himself, for the time being, 
one of those who wanted to break all ties with Great Britain. 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Pretoria, said, “I am not 
taking a light view of the circumstances we are in to-day, for I think this 
war may prove the greatest crisis in human history, the most upsetting 
event that ever happened in civilization.” 

Judging by all the signs it was a struggle to the death. Nations would 
disappear and others would rise, and the world emerging from the war 
would be a very different one. 

An authoritative statement was broadcast stating that the Government 
had incontrovertible proof of the details of a Nazi plot, which had been 
frustrated by the steps taken on the outbreak of war. (A Zeesen broad- 
cast the previous evening had denied that such a plot existed.) 

The Government had authentic lists of the members of all the Nazi 
organizations in the principal cities, and records of all their contacts with 
the Blackshirt (pro-Nazi) Movement. Plans to arm and mobilize Blackshirt 
troops and to sabotage vital points in the industrial organizations had also 
been revealed. 

Nov. 10.—The Union Information Officer, in a broadcast, said that the 
Government would, if necessary, regard the defence of the British Colonies 
lying to the north as an essential part of the defence of the Union and its 
vital interests. If the Portuguese territory of Mozambique were threat- 
ened, and the Portuguese appealed to the Union for help, the Government 
would regard it as consistent with the policy approved by Parliament to 
lend the utmost assistance. 

Nov. 11.—The Prime Minister issued a statement similar to that of the 
broadcast, and said, ‘‘ We must be prepared and ready to go to the assis- 
tance of the British Colonies in Southern Africa in case of danger to them 
and us. In many instances they are our advance guard. . . . Even our 
neighbour Mozambique must be able to rely on our assistance in the hour 
of danger.” 

A new military command was announced in South-West Africa, and 
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the Government also began the organization of a volunteer mounted field 
force in 6 burger commandos for service in or outside the Union. 

A reserve unit was also established for recruits over 45, to relieve 
Permanent Force units from guard duties, &c. 

Nov. 13.—It was announced that a South African Seaward Defence 
Force was being formed to undertake mine-sweeping and anti-submarine 
operations. 


SPAIN 


Oct. 31.—The Ministry of the Interior issued orders that no paper 
should publish war messages from ‘‘a Special Correspondent Abroad”’ 
unless the correspondent was bona fide, and that no wireless news should 
be issued as information without indicating the source. 

Senior Sufier broadcast a call to the nation in which he made it clear that 
great difficulties, both political and economic, had to be overcome. The 
political problem was the establishment, methodically, of a system con- 
ceived by a few and executed by many. He admitted the necessity of 
expelling unworthy members of the Falange, and said he was confident 
that with the help of youth, the patriotic spirit, and the desire for social 
justice of the majority of Spaniards, the inspiration would be found to 
overcome all obstacles. 

He also stated frankly that there was a serious shortage of certain foods, 
especially milk, sugar, and olive oil. 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 1.—The Russian demands on Finland were very closely examined 
in Stockholm, where it was pointed out that the proposal for leasing a 
naval base at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland was couched in terms that 
might be taken as less uncompromising than the references to concessions 
aimed directly at protecting Leningrad. 

As to the reference to the fortification of the Aaland Islands, it was 
stated that the recent plan for joint remilitarization by Sweden and Fin- 
land had, in any case, been rendered obsolete by the developments in the 
Baltic. , 

It was understood that the Government were arranging to buy 100 
bombing and pursuit aircraft in the U.S.A. 

Nov. 2.—A German trade delegation opened negotiations in Stockholm 
for the increase of trade between the two countries. 

Nov. 5.—The press was unanimous in repudiating the charges in Pravda 
concerning Sweden’s attitude to the Finnish problem, and said it was not 
true that Sweden had never been worried by the Tsarist régime in Finland. 

It was also emphasized that Swedish politicians did not take their 
orders from outside, as Pravda had alleged. 

Nov. 6.—German notification ve extension of mine-field. (See Germany.) 
It was announced that the Government had on Nov. 4 informed the 
Reich Government that Sweden reserved all rights in connexion with the 
intimation, and that an exchange of views was taking place. 

Svenska Dagbladet said that it was to be hoped the matter would be 
settled, as “the Swedish need of liberty of movement within territorial 
waters has its counterpart in Germany’s need of certain important export 
goods’. | 

Nov. 9.—It was stated in Stockholm that the Navy was destroying 
many German mines every day, and it was estimated that of some 3,000, 
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mines laid by Germany at the entrance to the Sound about 300 had broken 
loose. 


SWITZERLAND 


Nov. 4.—Reports were current that leaders of the German opposition 
abroad, some of whom were in Switzerland, were forming a “‘German 
National Council’, to help the democracies to destroy the Hitler régime, 
and to save Germany from Communism after Hitler’s fall. Prominent in 
the movement were Dr. Rauschning and Dr. Otto Strasser. 

Nov. 10.—All Army leave was cancelled, and some demobilized units 
recalled. Orders were issued for all men between 20 and 40 previously 
rejected as unfit for service to be re-examined. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 1.—The President, opening the 16th session of the Kamutay, said 
that the Pact with Britain and France was directed against no other State, 
and by it they were following the aim of opposing themselves to an exten- 
sion of the tragedy of war by creating a region of security in a Europe that 
was struggling in the horrors of war. “‘ The Pact will come into effect’, he 
added, ‘‘only if some State seeks to trample on our lawful aspirations.” 

Expressing regret at the failure of the negotiations with Russia, M. 
Inénii declared that Turco-Soviet friendship would not be impaired on 
account of it. j 

Nov. 2.—The press expressed much gratification at the fact that the 
Rome wireless had broadcast the Turkish National Anthem on the 16th 
anniversary of the Republic and offered congratulations to the Turkish 
yeople. 

Nov. 3.—-It was stated semi-officially in Angora that the Soviet demands 
on Turkey conflicted with her international pledges regarding the Dar- 
denelles as laid down in the Montreux Convention. 

Nov. 7.—Herr von Papen arrived back in Turkey from Berlin. 

Nov. 8.—The Kamutay unanimously ratified the Anglo-French Treaty, 
after a speech by the Foreign Minister, who pointed out that it had great 
economic and social, as well as political, importance for Turkey. Co- 
operating with Britain and France, the Turkish people would not only 
work for peace, but would assure the full development of their natural 
genius. 

The Treaty was not due only to the recent crisis, but was a natural 
consequence of a long series of events which had led the British, French, and 
Turkish nations to co-operate and trust each other. The Treaty was 
destined to constitute a turning-point of the utmost importance in the 
history of the world. 

He also declared that “Turkey has had the wisdom to unite herself 
into a solid block of steel under the leadership of the greatest nations at 
a period when the world is faced with catastrophic events’’. He emphasized 
that they were very proud of their rights and very conscious of their 
obligations. 

Nov. 11.—The signature of a new trade treaty with Rumania was an- 
nounced, providing for increased purchases of Rumanian oil. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 31.—The House of Representatives adopted without a vote a 
recommendation to send the question of the revised neutrality legislation 
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to a conference with the Senate. (The Bill passed by the House in the 
summer, retaining the embargo on the sale to belligerents of arms and 
munitions, but permitting that of implements of war, interpreted by 
some as including aircraft. There were thus two Bills for the conference 
to consider.) 

It was understood that the Government had expressed to the Govern- 
ments of both Germany and Great Britain their concern for the safety of 
the American crew of the City of Flint, and their expectation that all the 
belligerents would take precautions to avoid exposing them to unnecessary 
danger. 

Nov. 2.—The House of Representatives rejected, by 228 votes to 1096, 
a proposal to include in the Neutrality Bill the ban on loans to belligerents 
by Governmental agencies (The Federal Reserve Banks, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., &c.) 

It also rejected, by 244 votes to 179, a proposal for an embargo on the 
export of “lethal” weapons, exempting only commercial aircraft, and, by 
242 votes to 181, a third proposal for the maintenance of the existing 
embargo on the export of arms, munitions, and the implements of war. 
(All three had been rejected by the Senate.) The House then passed the 
repeal of the arms embargo by 242 votes to 181. 

Nov. 3.—The Senate passed the Neutrality Bill by 55 votes to 24, and 
it was then passed by the House of Representatives by 243 votes to 181. 

This followed the meeting of the joint committee of the two Houses 
which reached agreement on the Bill in a form virtually the same as that 
which passed the Senate. 

A minor change made exempted neutral ships from the cash and carry 
provision when travelling to zones open to traffic for American ships. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that the Bill would carry the country back 
to the path of genuine neutrality. 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Roosevelt signed the Neutrality Bill, and then signed a 
proclamation declaring the nation’s neutrality ; also a second one regulat- 
ing the use of U.S. ports and territorial waters by belligerent submarines. 

It also placed out of bounds for American shipping France, Britain, 
Germany, Eire, Norway south of Bergen, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, and the Baltic ports. 

It also prohibited the travelling of American citizens in vessels of belli- 
gerent countries. 

The Chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on Merchant 
Marine estimated that the shipping restrictions would involve the with- 
drawal of 92 vessels from the areas banned, the abandonment of 8 foreign 
trade routes in which the Government had invested $195 million, a 
gross revenue loss to merchant marine of $524 million, the unemployment 
of 5,800 to 6,300 seamen, and other losses in salaries, money spent in 
operating services, &c. 

All the shipping lines affected by the ban on ports in the danger area 
applied to the Maritime Commission for permission to sell or charter their 
ships to British or French interests or to transfer them to a foreign registry. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement described as an interpretation of the 
Declaration of the Panama Conference, which was based, first, on the 
assertion of 21 nations that so long as they maintained neutrality in a 
European war they should not jeopardize their right to self-protection nor 
interfere with or destroy the normal relations between them ; and, secondly, 
that belligerent activities should not take place within “those waters 
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adjacent to the American continent which embrace normal inter-American 
maritime communications”. 

The 21 Governments would endeavour, in collaboration, to secure the 
acquiescence of the belligerents in these principles, though it was evident 
many difficult questions would present themselves. They would also con- 
sult when necessary to determine measures which individually or collec- 
tively they might take to secure observance of these principles. There 
was, however, in this consultation no implication of an exercise of force. 

As for the allusion to a patrol in American waters it meant “nothing 
more than the kind of patrol which the U.S. and several other American 
Governments had already undertaken’’, and its purpose was to enable 
these Governments to obtain the fullest information possible as to what 
was going on within the restricted area. 

Nov. 6.—The Maritime Commission approved in principle the United 
States Line’s application to transfer its 8 vessels of the American Banker 
class to Panamanian registry. 

Nov. 7.—The President told the press that he had delayed the transfer 
of the U.S. Line’s ships to Panama registry so that the Maritime Commis- 
sion could report to him on 2 questions arising under the Merchant Marine 
Law. He added with emphasis that he believed the country was in no 
danger of being involved in the war. If there were, the Maritime Commis- 
sion probably would refuse to allow the transfer. 

Mr. Hull, in a statement to the press, said he was opposed to the transfer 
of vessels to foreign registry because it would be an impairment of the 
integrity of the Neutrality Act, owing to the intention to use the vessels 
transferred in combat zones. 

The Standard Oil Co. was understood to have transferred 6 of its tankers 
to the Panama flag, and to be taking the same step in respect of 9 others. 
Canadian crews were engaged. 

Nov. 8.—It was announced at the British Embassy that Britain and 
France would co-ordinate their war purchases in the U.S.; also that the 
British Government was setting up a central body (the British Supply 
Board in Canada and the U.S.) to co-ordinate supplies in the two countries. 

The neutrality patrol in the Atlantic was strengthened by 2 more 
destroyers, making over 80 vessels engaged in this service. 

The Washington Conference of the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Political Refugees ended, after deciding, inter alia, to investigate the possi- 
bility of settling refugees in the Dominican Republic and the Philippines. 

Some of the Jewish groups in the U.S.A. were understood to have 
objected to this, on the ground that Palestine was the logical home for 
their refugees, and that there was still room there for at least 2 million 
more immigrants. 

Nov. 13.—It was announced in the State Department that they did not 
contemplate following Great Britain’s example and withdrawing troops 
from North China. The number of men there was some 1,500, distributed 
over Peking, Shanghai, and Tientsin. 


U.S.S.R. 


Oct. 31.—The Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. met in Moscow and was 
addressed by M. Molotoff. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 1.—The Supreme Council absorbed the “‘ Western Ukraine” into the 
Soviet Union, in the persons of 65 new Deputies elected on Oct. 22. The 
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annexation was described as an act of self-determination on the part of the 
population. 

The German Ambassador left Moscow for Berlin. 

Nov. 2.—The Finnish delegates arrived back in Moscow. 

The Supreme Council voted unanimously for the inclusion of the White 
Russian area of Poland in the Soviet Union. 

Nov. 3.—Pravda published an attack on Finland in which it declared 
that the Soviet Union was meeting that country half-way on all the most 
important questions. It accused the Finnish press of distorting completely 
the essence of the Soviet proposals, which the press of certain other States 
also did, and of circulating tales and provocations of every description in 
this connexion. 

M. Erkko’s speech, it declared, could not be appraised otherwise than 
as an appeal for war against the Soviet Union. He had directly threatened 
it by stating that he knew the forces on which Finland could rely, forces 
which could ensure Finland’s neutrality and independence in case of a 
threat to her security. He was precisely like Beck, who, as was known, 
had made provocative speeches before the Polish-German war, and the 
result was that he provoked the war with Germany. 

Further, M. Erkko, with his warlike harangue, did not remain alone. 
A similar campaign was launched in the Swedish press. The fact of the 
matter was that these Swedish politicians were acting on the orders of 
their bosses in the West. The subordinates in Sweden were obliged to play 
with loaded dice to please their bosses ; “‘that is the whole matter”’. 

The paper also declared that the Soviet not only had the right, but was 
obliged to take measures to ensure the security of the sea and land ap- 
proaches to Leningrad, the population of which city was equal to that of 
Finland. In exchange for territories in that area Finland had been offered 
territory of double the size in Soviet Karelia. 

It could not understand why Sweden feared the establishment of a naval 
base at the northern entrance to the Gulf of Finland, since under the 
Tsarist Government Finland was in complete submission to Russia, and 
Sweden did not then “‘speak and shout about the danger for Scandinavia”. 

It concluded by saying that the reply of the Soviet people to all this 
hullabaloo was simple: ‘We will cast to the devil all the games of the 
political gamblers and tread our own path in spite of everything. We shall 
ensure the security of the Soviet Union without regard to anything, 
breaking all and every obstacle on the way to our goal.”’ 

The article was afterwards broadcast from the principal wireless 
‘stations. 

Nov. 4.—M. Stalin and M. Molotoff had an hour’s discussion with the 
Finnish delegation, which then referred certain points to Helsinki. 

Nov. 5.—The Government were understood to have proposed to the 
Lithuanian Government that 100,000 Lithuanians in Polish White Russia 
near Vilna should be exchanged for an equal number of Polish White 
Russians and Jews living in Lithuania. 

Nov. 6.—The Comintern issued a manifesto, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 22nd anniversary of the Revolution. A political demon- 
stration was held in Moscow and a speech delivered by M. Molotoff in the 
presence of M. Stalin and members of the Politbureau. M. Litvinoff was 
also present. (For the speech see Special Note.) 

The manifesto declared that the ruling circles in Britain, France, and 
Germany were conducting a war for world domination, the first two tv 
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preserve their ‘“‘slave Empires”’, raw material resources, &c., and Germany 
to redistribute these in her own favour. ! 

The Italian bourgeoisie was awaiting a suitable moment to hurl itself 
on the loser and seize part of the spoil. The bourgeoisie had been preparing 
for this war for years past by attacks on Abyssinia, intervention in Spain, 
and the invasion of Albania. The American bourgeoisie had repealed the 
arms embargo because it was interested in the war continuing for the 
sake of the immense profits to be made. Such a war could not receive 
the support of the working classes. 

The bourgeoisie was also exploiting the war to rob the worker by, among 
other things, lengthening the working hours and reducing wages, and the 
workers must not permit themselves to be misled by appeals for national 
unity. There could not be union between the exploiters and the exploited. 
They must also disbelieve those who dragged them into war upon the slogan 
of democracy. 

The manifesto then declared that the task of the working class was to 
unite against not only the “imperialist” bourgeoisie but against its Social 
Democratic leaders, without whose “treacherous help”’ the bourgeoisie 
could not have started nor carried on the war. 

The workers in all these countries, it said, drew inspiration from the 
success of the peace policy of the working-class Russian Government, 
especially the pact with Germany, which put the Soviet outside bloody 
slaughter and narrowed the arena of the war. The workers everywhere, 
it claimed, would never forget the great deed by which the Soviet localized 


the war. 

Nov. 7.—The annual military parade was held in Moscow, and Marshal 
Voroshiloff, addressing the troops, declared that the Soviet’s policy was 
neutrality, but being surrounded by capitalist countries, the Union must 
remain vigilant and ready for everything. 

Nov. 9.—Discussions with the Finnish delegation were resumed in the 
Kremlin. 

Nov. 11.—The Tass Agency broadcast a statement denying a British 
report that Stalin had declined recent concessions offered by the Finns, 
who had not made any concessions for Stalin to decline. On the contrary, 
the Finnish Government were stiffening in their resistance to the Soviet 
minimum proposals, and had proved their “unyielding attitude’’ by con- 
centrating 7 divisions, instead of the usual 2 or 3, on the Karelian Isthmus 
“overhanging Leningrad”’. 

Nov. 12.—The papers declared that the Finnish politicians wanted war, 
and that the Soviet Government were dissatisfied and would now have to 
find ways and means of obtaining what they required. 

The Red Fleet explained the demands on Finland, in an article in which 
reasons were given why the bases at Hangé and other places were 
necessary, and it was declared that with Hangé as well as Dagé leased to 
the Soviet the keys of the Gulf of Finland would “be in good hands”. But 
this was insufficient to secure the safety of Leningrad, and for this Finland 
should cede the 4 islands in the middle of the gulf (mentioned above), and 
the Soviet should be allowed to fortify 3 islands near the coast of the 
Isthmus of Karelia—Bjérké, Stirsuden, and Humalioki. 

_ Suggestions that the demands menaced the security or independence of 
Finland or Norway and Sweden were described as “ dirty fabrications of 
international scoundrels”’. 

The Trade Union paper Trud, in an attack on the Finnish Government 
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and their backers, asked whether Finland’s political intriguers wanted to 
involve their State in a fight with the Soviet’s 180 million people. It was 
known who were behind the Finns; first, the British Imperialists, who 
had turned Finland into an auxiliary economic State ; secondly, President 
Roosevelt ; and thirdly, the “Scandinavian lackeys of British and Ameri- 
can capital’’. 

All these were trying to prevent the consolidation of peace in North- 
Eastern Europe. The Finnish Ministers had jumped into a dangerous 
adventure ; they should remember that the Japanese Samurai who went 
out to fight Russia at Lake Hasan died of indigestion. 

Nov. 13.—The Finnish delegation left Moscow for home. Pravda pub- 
lished a Tass Agency message from Helsinki to the effect that Finland’s 
war measures were so burdensome, costing at least 40 million marks daily, 
that she could not stand the strain longer than 4 to 7 months. Reference 
was made to alleged desertions from the Army and of divisions of opinion 
in the country ; the working population was suffering and discontent would 
grow rapidly unless demobilization came speedily. 


VATICAN CITY 


Nov. 10.—The Pope, receiving the new Minister of Haiti, said that the 
world would enjoy the peace for which it longed, and the order which was 
its indispensable condition, “‘only if the men responsible for the govern- 
ment of the peoples, and for their reciprocal relations, should relinquish 
the system of force employed against right ; if, recognizing as insufficient 
and precarious a morality with a purely human basis, they should accept 
the supreme authority of the Creator as the basis of all individual and 
collective morality ; and if they should render to the Heavenly Father the 
homage He wished of a fraternal harmony between His sons of all coun- 
tries and all languages”’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 9.—The German trade delegation left Belgrade. The Government 
were understood to have received from the German Government a request 
for permission to navigate on Jugoslav rivers under the German flag. An 
official Jugoslav delegation had gone to Berlin, it was stated, under the 
leadership of the Yugoslav representative on the International Danubian 
Commission. 
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